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UP IN AN ATTIC. 


Hatr of a gold ring bright, 
Broken in days of old, 

One yellow curl, whose light 
Gladden’d my gaze of old, ~ 

A_heather-sprig thereto, 

Pluckt on the mountains blue, 

When, in the shade and dew, 
We roamed erratic ; 

Last, an old book of song, — 

These have I treasured long, 
Up in an Attic. 


Held in one little hand, 

They gleam in vain to me: 
Of Love, Fame, Fatherland, 

All that remain to me! 
Love! with thy wounded wing, 
Up the voids lessening, 

eeping, too sad to sing! 

Fame, — dead to pity ! 
Land, — that denied me bread ! 
Count me as lost and dead, 

Tomb’d in the City. 


Daily the busy roar 
Murmurs to me of men, 
Dashing against its shore, 
Groans the great Sea of men ; 
But night by night it flows 
Slowly to strange repose, 
Calm and more calm it glows 
Under the moonshine : — 
Then, only then, I peer 
On each old souvenir, 
Shut from the sunshine. 


Half of a ring of gold, 
Tarnish’d and yellow now, 
Broken in i of old, 
Where is thy fellow now ? 
Upon the heart of her, 
Feeling the sweet blood stir, 
Still, though the mind demur, 
* Kept as a token. 
Ah! does her heart forget 2 
Or, with the pain and fret, 
Is that, too, broken ? 


Thin threads of yellow hair, 

Clipt from the brow of her, 
Lying so faded there, — 

Why whisper now of her ? 
Strange lips are press’d unto 
The sweet place where ye grew, 
Strange fingers tremble through 

The bright live tresses. 

Does she remember still, — 
Sobbing, and turning chill 
To his caresses ? 


UP IN 


ATTIC. 











Sprig from the mountains blue, 
Long left behind me now, — 
Of moonlight, shade, and dew, 
Why wilt remind me now ? 
Cruel and chill and gray, 
Looming afar away, 
Dark in the light of day, 
Shall the hills daunt me ? 
My footsteps on the hill 
Are overgrown, — yet still 
Their echoes haunt me. 





Old written book of Song, 
Put with the dead away, 
Wherefore wouldst thou prolong 
Dreams that have fled away ? 
Thou art an eyeless skull, 
Dead, fleshless, cold, and null, 
Complexionless, dark, dull, 
And superseded ; 
Yet, in thy time of pride, 
How grand!y hast thou lied 
To all who heeded ! 


Yea, Fame, thou barren voice, 
Shriek from the heights above. 
Let all who will rejoice 
In those false lights above ! 
When all are false save you, 
Yet were so beauteous too, 
O Fame, canst thou be true, 
And shall I follow ? 
Nay, for the heart of man 
Breaks in the dark, since Pan 
Has slain Apollo. 


O Fame, thy hill looks tame, 
No vast wings flee from thence, — 
Were I to climb, O Fame, 
What could I see from thence ? 
Only, afar away, 
The mountains looming gray, 
Crimson’d at close of day, 
Clouds swimming by me; 
And in my hand a ring 
And ringlet glimmering, — 
And no one nigh me! 


Better the busy roar, 

Speaking to me of men, — 
Dashing against its shore, 

Groans the great sea of men. 
O Love, — thou wouldst not wait! 
O Land, — thou art desolate ! 
O Fame, — to others prate 

Thy joys ecstatic ! — 
Only, at evenfall, 
Watching these tokens small, 
I think about you all, 

Up in an Attic! ; 


— Argosy. 








JAMES 
From the Art Journal, 
JAMES HOGG. 


BY 8. C. HALL, F.S.A.. AND MRS. 8 C. 
HALL. 


WHEN James Hogg, the Ettrick Shep- 
herd, visited London, in January, 1832, he 
produced in “ literary circles” a sensation 
almost as great as might have been created 
by the removal of Ben Nevis to Black- 
heath. The world of London was idle 
then, and the incident became an event. 

It was a rare and curious sight to see 
the Shepherd féted in aristocratic salons; 
mingling among the learned and polite of 
all grades— clumsily, but not rudely; he 
was rustic, without being coarse; not at- 
tempting to ape the refinement to which 
he was unused; but seeming perfectly 
aware that all eyes were upon him, and 
accepting admiration as a right.* 

He was my guest several times durin 
that period of unnatural excitement whic 
there can be no question shortened his life ; 
and at my house he met many of his literary 
contemporaries, whom he might not other- 
wise have known. 

In society, where, as I have intimated, 
he was easy and. self-possessed, because 
natural, his glowing and kindly counte- 
nance, his rousing and hearty laugh, the 
quaintness of his remarks, his gentle or 
biting satire, the continual flow of homely 
wit, the rough, but perfectly becoming 
manner in which he sung his own Jacobite 
songs, all gained for him, personally, the 
golden opinions previously accorded to his 
writings ; and the visit of James Hogg to 
the Metropolis was not a failure, but a suc- 
cess. 

On the 25th January, 1832, a public 
dinner was given to him in the great hall 
of the Freemasons’ Tavern; nominally it 
was to commemorate the birthday of Robert 
Burns, but really to receive the Shepherd. 
There were many men of note present; 
among others, two of the sons of Burns, 
Lockhart, Basil Hall, Allan Cunningham, 
and others of equal or lesser note; the 
most conspicuous of the guests being Mr. 
Aiken, then consul at Archangel, to whom 
Burns had, half a century before, addressed 
his famous lines —“ Epistle to a young 
Friend.” 


* Hogg, in one of his Lay Sermons, says, ‘ For 
upwards of twenty years I have mixed with all 
classes of society, and as I never knew to which I 
belonged, I have been perfectly free and at my ease 
with them all,” 
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The dinner had been ordered for two 
hundred; but long before it appeared on 
the table, four hundred persons had assem- 
bled to partake of it; it will be easy to 
conceive the terrible confusion that ensued, 
as steward after steward rushed about the 
room, seizing food wherever he could find 
it, and bearing it off in triumph to the 
empty dishes laid before his friends, over 
which it became necessary for him to stand 
guard, while the wrathful clamour of those 
who had nothing was effectually drowned 
by the bagpipes — two pipers pacing leisure- 
ly round the hall ; it was no wonder, there- 
fore, if the guests were indignant, for each 
had paid twenty-five shillings for his ticket 
of admission, and certainly many were sent 
hungry away. , 

Sir John Malcolm, a gallant Scottish 
soldier who had gained “ the bubble reputa- 
tion” in the east, and who, as an author, 
added bays to his laurels, was in the chair. 

‘When the usual toasts had been given, 
THE toast of the evening was announced ; 
but the toast-master had no idea that a 
guest thus honoured, was nothing more 
than a simple shepherd, and consequently 
conceived he was doing his duty best, when 
to the assembled crowd he announced “a 
bumper toast to the health of Mister Shep- 
herd ;” there was a roar throughout the 
building, and the hero of the day joined in 
he laugh as heartily as the guests. 
{tp rose a man, hale and hearty as a 
ountain breeze, fresh as a branch of hill- 
side heather, with a visage unequivocally 
Scotch, high cheek bones, a sharp and clear 
grey eye, an expansive forehead, sandy 
hair, and with ruddy cheeks, which the late 
nights and late. mornings of a month in 
tLondon had not yet sallowed. His form 
was manly and muscular, and his voice 
strong and gladsome, with a rich Scottish 
accent, which he, probably, on that occasion, 
rather heightened than depressed. His 
appearance that evening may be described 
by one word — and that word purely Eng- 
lish. It was HEARTY! 

He expressed his “ great satisfaction at 
meeting so numerous and respectable an 
assembly — met in so magnificent an edifice 
for such an object.” He was proud that he © 
had been born a poet, proud that his hum- 
ble name should have been associated with 
that of his mighty predecessor Burns. That 
indeed was fame, and nobody, hencefor- 
ward, would venture to insinuate that he 
had not acquired some share of true great- 
ness after the honour which had been con- 
ferred upon him by the literary public of 
such a metropolis. He loved literature for 


HOGG. 
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JAMES 


its own sake, and he gloried in his connec- 
tion with his country. The muse, it was 
true, had found him a poor shepherd, and a 

or shepherd he still remained after all, 

ut in his cultivation of poetry, he was in- 

fluenced by far prouder motives, and more 
elevated considerations, and he was not 
without his reward. After expatiating on 
his literary labours, the shepherd concluded 
by repeating his thanks for the favours 
he had experienced, and hoped that the 
overflowings of a grateful heart§ would 
not be the less acceptable because they 
might be conveyed in “an uncouth idiom, 
and barbarous phraseology.” * 

The applause that followed his “ racy ” 
remarks —a brief history of his life — and 
his expressions of wonder at finding himself 
where he was, and how he was, might have 
turned a stronger brain than that of James 
Hogg-t 
I have always understood that this was 
his first and only visit to London, and so I 
believe it is described by all his biographers. 
But in his autobiography he states — “I 
went to England during the summer,” — 
the date is not given; it seems to have 
been in the year 1801, and he does not 
intimate that he went so far as London. 
Yet in Luey Aiken’s “Memoirs and Re- 
mains,” I find this story told by her in a 
letter to Mr. E. Aiken. It is dated 1817. 


“ Mrs. Opie, who is still in London, was 
holding one of her usual Sunday morning 
levees, when up comes the footman, much 
ruffled, to tell her that a man in a smock frock 
‘was below — who wanted to speak to her — 
would take no denial — could not be got away. 
Down she goes to investigate the matter. The 
rustic advances —nothing abashed. ‘I am 
James Hogg, the Ettrick Shepherd.’ The 
poct is had up to the drawing-room, smock 
frock and all, and introduced to everybody. 
Presently he pulls out a paper—some verses 
which he had written that morning, and would 


* T copy this passage from the Times, of January 
, 1833. 

Rad does not appear to have written much in 
reference to his stay in London. A passage on the 
subject, however, occurs in one of his Lay Sermons 
(to which I shall refer presently) that may be worth 
quoting, ‘‘ I must always regard the society of Lon- 
don as the pink of what I have seen in the world. 
I met most of the literary ladies, and confess that 
I liked them better than the blue stockings of 
Edinburgh. Their general information is not supe- 
rior to that of their northern sisters; perhaps it 
may be said that it is less determined; but then 
they never assume 80 much . . Among the 
nobility aud gentry, I felt myself most at home, 
and most at my ease. There was no str-ining for 
superiority there. . . . The impression left on 
my mind by mingling with the first society of Lon- 
don, is that of perfection, and what 1 would just 
wish society to be.”—Lay Sermon on Good 
Breeding. 
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read, if agreeable. With a horrid Scotch accent 
and charity boy twang, he got through some 
staves, nobody understanding a line. ‘Mr. 
Hogg,’ said Mrs. Opie, ‘1 think if you will ex- 
cuse me, I could do more justice to your verses 
than yourself ;’ so takes them from him, and 
with her charming delivery, causes them to be 
voted very pretty. On inquiry it is found that 
the shepherd is on a visit to Lady Cork, the 
great patroness of lions.” 


For this very circumstantial statement, I 
believe there is no foundation whatever ; 
certainly in that year, 1817, Hogg was not 
in London, and one is at a loss to compre- 
hend whether some pretender imposed on 
good Mrs. Opie and her friends, or whether 
the story is pure invention. 

Hogg has given us an autobiography, 
from his birth up to a late — but not a very 
late — period of his life. His vanity was so 
inartificial as to be absolutely amusing; he 
avowed and seemed proud of it, as one of 
his natural rights. “I like to write about 
myself” —that sentence begins his auto- 
biography; and the sensation is kept up to 
the end. Accordingly, he speaks, “fear- 
lessly and unreservedly out;” but batin, 
his belief that he beat Byron, Scott, an 
Wordsworth, on their own ground, and 
that he originated Blackwood’s Magazine — 
enough remains to exhibit a man of great 
natural powers, who merits the high place 
he obtained in the literary history of his 
age and country. It is, indeed, a record of 
wonderful triumphs over difficulties almost 
without parallel. 

He stated himself to have been born on 
the 25th January, 1772: but the parish 
register gives the date of his birth — 9th 
December, 1770. There is, consequently, a 
confusion as to the actual time,* as there 
is about the actual place, some according 
the honour to “ Ettrick Hall,” others to 
“ Ettrick House,” each of which, notwith- 
standing its high-sounding title, was a hum- 
ble cottage not far removed from a hut. 
The unpoetic name, Hogg, which he was 
always better pleased to exchange for that 
of the “ Ettrick Shepherd,” is said to have 
been derived from a far away ancestor — 
a pirate, or a sea king, one Haug of Nor- 
way. He was born a shepherd, of a race 
of shepherds, the youngest of four sons. 
His father was in no way remarkable,t but, 


* The birthday of Robert Burns was the 25th 
January. Hogg dearly loved to be likened to his 
great countryman, and it is believed in this case, 
“the wish was father to the thought; ” that he 
post-dated his birth. The point, however, is by no 
means settled, and we have aright to give James 
the benefit of the doubt. 

t In 1814, Wordsworth, during his visit to Scot- 
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as with all men of intellectual power, he 
inherited mental strength from his mother, 
Margaret Laidlaw, “a pious, though un- 
educated woman, who loved her husband, 
her children, and her Bible; her memory 
was stored with border-ballads; she was a 
firm believer in kelpies, brownies, and oth- 
ers of the good people,” stories concerning 
which from his earliest infancy she poured 
into the greedy ears of her son. They were 
the seed that bore the fruit. 

He had a few months’ schooling — the 
school-house being close to his cottage 
door. At seven years old, however, it was 
needful that he should do work; and he 
was hired by a neighbouring farmer, his 
half year’s wages being “one ewe lamb, 
an@ a pair of shoes.” * 

From his childhood he had a perpetual 
struggle with untoward fate ; “chill penury 
repressed his noble rage;” from his birth 
almost to his death, as his biographer 
writes, “he was always in deep waters, 
where nothing was above the surface but 
the head ;” yet the historian of his singular 
and wayward life has little to say to his 
discredit, and nothing to his dishonour. 
He has to record more of temptations re- 
sisted than of culpabilities encouraged ; 
and although by no means a man of regular 
habits, Hogg never so far yielded to dis- 
sipation as to be ignored even by the very 
scrupulous among his countrymen. Way- 
wart indeed he was; he quarrelled with 
his true friend, Scott, but the magnanimous 
man sought reconciliation with his irritable 
brother. To Wilson, another true friend, 
he wrote a letter which, according to his 
own admission, was “full of abusive epi- 
thets;” with all the publishers he was per- 
petually at war. 

In judging a character, regard must be 
had to the circumstances under which it is 
formed; and Hogg might have been par- 
doned by posterity if he had fallen far more 
short than he did of the high standard 
which it is perhaps necessary for our teach- 
ers to set up; while it is certain that his 
voluminous and varied writings were de- 
signed and are calculated to uphold the 
Cause of Righteousness and Virtue. 

t He was employed, almost from infancy, 


land, had “ refreshment” at the cottage of Hogg’s 
father, “‘ a shepherd, a fine old man, more than 
eighty years of age.” 

* Scott, writing to Byron, says of Hogg, ‘“‘ Hogg 
could literally neither read nor write till a very late 
ee of his life, and when he first distinguished 

imself by his poetical talent, could neither spell 
nor write grammar ;”? and Lockhart states that he 
had “ taught himself to write by copying the letters 


of a printed book, as he Jay watching his flock by 
the hill-side.” , 
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in tending sheep, herding cows— doin 
anything that a very child could do—an 
ran about, ill-clad, bare-footed, learning 
from Nature, and Nature only, eating scanty 
meals by wayside brooks, and drinking from 
some crystal stream near at hand; serv- 
ing twelve masters before he had reached 
his fifteenth year, enduring hunger often, 
suffering much from over-toil, sleeping in 
stables and cow-houses, associating only 
with four-footed beasts over which he kept 
watch and ward, picking up, how and 
when he could, a little learning, hearing 
from many — from his mother especially 
—the old ballad-songs of Scotland, and 
acquiring in early youth, the cognomen of 
“Jamie the Poeter,” writing poems as he 
tended his unruly flock; and at length 
rising out of the mire in which circum- 
stances seemed to have plunged him to 
become notorious — nay, famous —as one 
of the men of whom Scotland, so fertile of 
great and glorious women and men, is 
rightly and justly proud. 

These are the eloquent words of his 
eloquent countryman, Professor Wilson, in 
reference to the earlier career of Hogg : — 


Pu He passed a youth of poverty and hardship 
—but it was the youth of a lonely shepherd 
among the most beautiful pastoral valleys in the 
world ; and in that solitary life in which seasons 
of spirit-stirring activity are followed by seasons 
of contemplative repose, how many years 
passed over him rich in impressions of sense 
and in dreams of fancy.’ His haunts were 
among scenes 


‘The most remote and inaccessible 
By shepherds trode.’ 


And living for years in solitude, he uncon- 
sciously formed friendships with the -springs, 
the brooks, the caves, the hills, and with all the 
more fleeting and faithless pageantry of the 
sky, that to him came in the place of those 
human affections from whose indulgence he was 
debarred by the necessities that kept him aloof 
from the cottage fire, and up among the mists 
on the mountain-top. To feel the full 
power of his genius, we must go with him 


‘ Beyond this visible diurnal sphere,’ 


and walk through the shadowy world of the 
imagination. . The still green beauty of 
the pastoral hills and vales where he passed his 
youth inspired him with ever-brooding visions 
of fairy-land—till, as he lay musing in his 
lonely shieling, the world of fantasy seemed, in 
the clear depths of his imagination, a lovelier 
reflection of that of nature, like the hills and ° 
heavens more softly shining in the waters of his. 
native lake.” 
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In 1801, a chance visit to Edinburgh, in 
charge of a flock of sheep for sale, led to 
his “ engaging” a printer to print sundry 
of his poems. They did not find, nor were 
they entitled to find, fame; and he contin- 
ued a shepherd until another and a happier 
“ chance ” came in his way. 

When Scott was seeking materials for his 
“Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border,” he 
made the acquaintance of William Laidlaw, 
@ peasant with whom he contracted an en- 
during friendship. Hogg had been his 
father’s servant, and as Laidlow knew his 
enthusiasm concerning the subject of Scott's 
search, he brought them together, being 
especially anxious to doso because “ Jamie’s 
mother ” had “ by heart ” many old Scottish 
ballads. Scott found a brother poet, a true 
son of Nature and Genius, and continued 
to befriend him to the close of his life. 

Soon after “ auspicious fate ” thus brought 
him into connection with Walter Scott, he 
was cheered and imvigorated, for awhile, by 
the sun of penny: Subscribers to his 
“ Mountain Bard,” and a sum paid to him 
for what he calls “that celebrated work, 
Hogg on Sheep,” made him so suddenly 
rich (for he was master and owner of £300) 
that he “ went perfectly mad,” took a large 
pasture farm, lost all his money, and was 
again as poor as ever ; until, in 1810, he 
wrapt his plaid about his shoulders and 
marched to Edinburgh to become a man of 
letters “by profession.” The wayward, 
vain, and erratic man of genius encountered 
more than the usual impediments. At that 
period, he wrote of himself that he was “a 
common shepherd, who never was at school, 


* who went to service at seven years old, and 


could neither read nor write with any de- 
gree of accuracy when thirty ;” yet who had 
“set up for a connoisseur in manners, taste, 
and genius.” Thus he alludes to a periodi- 
cal work, “ The Spy,” of which he was for a 
time the editor. 

He became, therefore, “by profession a 
man of letters.” Afterwards, he pursued 
that “ profession” through many varied 
paths — writing plays, | gr and prose, 
getting money now and then, by fits and 
starts, but on the whole, “ doing badly, ” and 


-obtaining a large amount of popularity with 
.an infinitesimal portion of actual gain. 


In 1814, he was presented with the small 


-farm of “ Altrive Lake, in the wilds of Yar- 
-row,” by the Duke of Buccleuch: no doubt 


the suggestion came from Walter Scott; it 
was a great boon to Hogg, for “ it gave him 
a habitation among his native woods and 
streams.” Here he built a cottage, married, 
stook a large farm, Mount Benger ; found he 
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had not half enough money to stock it, and 
gradually drooped down, until at the age of 
sixty, he had “ not asixpence in the world.” * - 
et, on the whole, he led a happy life — 

“Some may think,” he writes, “ that I must 
have worn out a life of misery and wretch- 
edness; but the case has been quite the 
reverse. I never knew either man or wo- 
man who has been so uniformly happy as I 
have been; which has been partly owing to 
a good constitution, and partly to the con- 
viction that a heavenly gift, conferring the 
powers of immortal song, was inherent in my 
soul. Indeed, so uniformly smooth and hap- 
py has my married life been, that, on a 
retrospect, I caunot distinguish one part 
from another, save by some remarkably 
good days of fishing, shooting, and curling 
on the ice.” 

I have great pleasure in again transcrib- 
ing a few passages from one of his Lay Ser- 
mons : — 


J « Iam an old man, and of course, my senti- 
ments are those of an old man; but I am not 
like one of those crabbed philosophers who rail 
at the state which they cannot reach, for, in 
sincerity of heart, I believe that hitherto no man 
has enjoyed a greater share of felicity than I 
have. It is well known in what a labyrinth of 
poverty and toil my life has been spent, but I 
never repined, for when subjected to the greatest 
and most humiliating disdain and reproaches, I 
always rejoiced in the consciousness that I did 
not deserve them. I have rejoiced in the pros- 
perity of my friends, and have never envied any 
man’s happiness. I have never intentionally 
done evil to any living soul; and knowing how 
little power I had to fo good to others, I never 
missed an opportunity that came within the 
reach of my capacity to doit. I have not only 
been satisfied, but most thankful to the Giver of 
all good, for my sublunary blessings, the highest 
of all for a grateful heart that enjoys them ; and 
I have always accustomed myself to think more 
on what I have than on what I want. Ihave 
seen but little of life, but I have looked 
minutely into that little, and I assure you, on 
the faith of a poet and a philosopher, that I 
have been able to trace the miseries and misfor- 
tunes of many of my friends solely to the situa- 
tion in which they were placed, and which other 
men envied ; and I never knew a man happy 
with a great fortune, who would not have been 
much happier without it. Nor did I ever know 
a vicious person, or one who scoffed at religion, 


happy.” 
We have other testimony beside his own 


* “A pardonable vanity,” writes Lockhart, 
‘*made him convert his cot into an unpaid hos- 
telrie for the reception of endless troops of thought- 
less admirers ;” the natural consequence was & 
mesh of pecuniary difficulties from which he was 
never disentangled. 
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that the goodness of his nature made the 
happiness of his life. 

he Rev. James Russell of Yarrow, at a 
festival in honour of the poet, when the 
statue was inaugurated, thus touchingly 
referred to the social and domestic habits 
and feelings of the poet he had long known 
and loved : — 


“Much it testified for his home affections 
that, while spending a season in London, where 
he was féted and flattered by all parties, he sent 
down ‘A New Year’s Gift for his children,’ in 
the form of a few. simple prayers and hymns, 
written expressly for their use. I cannot forget 
him as the kind master of a household, indulgent 
os to a fault, and how he was wont, as the 

abbath evening came round, to take down ‘ the 
big ha’ Bible, ance his father’s pride,’ for the 
worship of God, and to exercise his domestics 
in the eben, Catechism. I cannot forget the 
attractions of his social companionship, his 
lively fancy, or his flashes of merriment that 
set the table in a roar. I cannot forget his in- 
tense sympathy with the joys and sorrows of 
cottage-life, nor his generous aid in bringing 
the means of education (all the more valued 
from his own early disadvantages) within the 
Prog of the shepherds and peasantry around 

im.’ 


Perhaps the name of the Ettrick Shepherd 
was made more famous in England by the 
lavish and sometimes inconsiderate use of 
it in Blackwood’s Magazine, than by all his 
many poems and tales in prose and verse. 
Few read now-a-days, his “* Mountain Bard,” 
or his “ Queen’s Wake ;” and “ Bonny Kil- 
meny” is known chiefly by its pleasant 
sound, while the “ Brownie of Bodsbeck ” 
and his “Tales of the Covenanters” were 
long ago laid on the shelf.* The Shepherd 
is, however, immortalised in the “ Noctes.” 
It is understood that Hogg protested against 
the “too much familiarity that breeds con- 
tempt,” and it is certain that he was often 
“shown up” in a way that could not have 
been agreeable ; but of a surety, it gave him 
notoriety, if it did not bring him fame; and 
it is not improbable that he preferred thus 
to be talked about to the not being talked 


* A very beautiful edition of Hogg’s works, poet 
and prose, was published in 1865, in two large vol- 
umes, by Messrs. Blackie of Glasgow. It is a wor- 
thy monument to his memory; far more enduring 
than the statue that stands by St. Mary’s Loch. 
The illustrations, of which there are many, are from 
the admirable pencil of D. O. Hill; the landscapes, 
that is to say; for there are several capital figure- 

rints by an artist of rare merit with whom we are 

little acquainted, K. Halswelle. The biography 
is by the Rev. Thomas Thomson; it is charmingly 
written, with a genuine love of the subject, a thor- 
ough appreciation of the man, and an earnest desire 
to do him justice. Altogether, no writer of our 
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about at all. That his friend Wilson meant 
him no serious wrong is certain, for Wilson 
was of those who most esteemed and regard- 
ed him. In one of his letters to Hogg, Wil- 
son promises to abstain from introducin 
him into the “.Noctes ;” “ if, indeed, that be 
disagreeable to you.” “ But,” he adds, “all 
the idiots in existence shall never persuade 
me that in those dialogues you are not re- 
spected and honoured, and that they have 
not spread the fame of your genius and your 
virtues all over Europe, America, Asia, and 
Africa.” 
Like Wordsworth’s Pedlar, he was 


“ 
Whom no one could have passed without re- 
mark } 
Active and nervous in his gait; his limbs 
And his whole figure breathe intelligence.” 


Thus he is described by one who loved 
him much, and whose name might have been 
associated with the foremost worthies of his 
country, had not an “evil destiny” placed 
him, while yet young, in a position of inde- 

ndence — to whom “ letters ” have, there- 

‘ore, ever since been a relaxation and not a 
pursuit ; but who, sometimes, supplies proof 
that Scotland in obtaining a valuable sheriff 
lost a rare poet. I refer to Henry Glasford 
Bell, who, on the occasion of inaugurating 
the statue of Hogg, thus pictured his friend : 
—“ We remember his sturdy form, and 
shrewd, familiar face ; his kindly greetings, 
and his social cheer, his summer angling, 
and his winter curling, his welcome presence 
at kirk and market, and border game ; and, 
above all, how his grey eye sparkled as he 
sang, in his own simple and unadorned fash- 
ion, those rustic ditties in which a manl 
vigour of sentiment was combined with 
unexpected grace, sweetness, and tender- 
ness.” 

This is Lockhart’s portrait (‘“ Peter’s 
Letters ”): —“ His hair is of the true Si- 
cambrian yellow ; his eyes are of the lightest, 
and at the same time of the clearest, blue; 
his forehead is finely, but strangely, shaped, 
the regions of pure fancy and of pure wit 
being largely developed ; his countenance is 
eloquent, both in its gravity and levity,” and 
he adds, “he could have undergone very 
little change since he was a herd on Yarrow.” 

The Rev. Mr. Thomson, his biographer, 
thus pictures him. “In height he was five 
feet,ten inches and a half; his broad chest 
and square shoulders indicated health and 
strength, while a well-rounded leg, and 
small ankle and foot, showed the active 





time has been more satisfactorily dealt with, as re- 
gards editor, artists, and publisher, 





shepherd who could outstrip the runaway 
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sheep.” His hair in his younger days was 
auburn, slightly inclining to yellow, which 
afterwards became dark brown mixed with 

y; his eyes, which were dark blue, were 
Fright and intelligent. His features were 
irregular, while his eye and ample fore- 
head redeemed the countenance from every 
ch of commonplace homeliness. And 
Lockhart thus, with unusual generosity, 
gives an insight into his character: — “ The 
great beauty of this man’s deportment, to 
my mind, lies in the unaffected simplicity 
with which he retains, in many respects, the 
external manners and appearance of his 
original station, blending all, however, with 
a softness and manly courtesy, derived, per- 
haps, in the main, rather from the natural 
delicacy of his mind and temperament, than 
from the influence of anything he has learned 
by mixing more largely in the world.” 

The following tribute to the memory of 
Hogg, I take from the speech of Professor 
Aytoun, delivered at the Burns Festival in 
1844: a scene I have described in my 
Memory of Professor Wilson : — 


“Who is there that has not heard of the 
Ettrick Shepherd—of him whose inspiration 
descended as lightly as the breeze that blows 
along the mountain sides — who saw, amongst 
the lonely and sequestered glens of the south, 
from eyelids touched with fuiry ointment, such 
visions as are vouchsafed to the minstrel alone 
—the dream of sweet Kilmeny, too spiritual for 
the taint of earth? I shall not attempt any 
comparison —for I am’ not here to criticise — 
between his genius and that of other men, on 
whom God, in His bounty, has bestowed the 
great and the marvellous gift. The songs and 
the poetry of the Shepherd are now the nation’s 
own, 28 indeed they long have been, and amidst 
the minstrelsy of the choir who have made the 
name of Scotland and her peasantry familiar 
throughout the wide reach of the habitable 
world, the clear, wild notes of the forest will tor 
ever be heard to ring. I have seen him many 
‘times by the banks of his own romantic Yarrow ; 
Ihave sat with him in the calm and sunny 
weather by the margin of St. Mary’s Lake; [ 
have seen his eyes sparkle and his cheek flush 
as he spoke out some old heroic ballad of the 
days of the Douglas and the Graeme; and I 
have felt as I listened to the accents of his man- 
ly voice, that whist Scotiand could produce 
amonest her children snch men as him beside 
me, her ancient spirit had not departed from 
her, ner tue star of her glory grown pale. For 
he was a man, indeed, cast in nature’s happiest 
mould. ‘T'rue-hearted, and brave, and generous, 
and sincere; alive to every kindly impulse, and 
fresh at the core to the last, he lived among his 
native hills the blameless life of the shepherd 
and the poet; and on the day when he was laid 
beneath tue sod in the lonely kirkyard of Ettrick, 
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there was not one dry eye amongst the hundreds 
that lingered round his grave.” 


I quote the testimony of Professor Wilson, 
in respect to the peculiar character of his 


poetic power : — 


“Whenever he treats of fairy-land, his lan- 
guage insensibly becomes, as it were, soft, mild, 
and aerial— we could almost think that we 
heard the voice of one of the fairy folk — still 
and serene images seem to rise up with the wild 
music of the inspiration, and the poet deludes 
us for the time into an unquestioning and satis- 
fied belief in the existence of those ‘green 
realms of bliss,’ of which he himself seems to be 
a native minstrel. In this department of pure 
poetry, the Ettrick Shepherd has, among his 
own countrymen at least, no ew He 
is the poet-laureate of the Courtof Faéry. The 
pastoral valleys of the south of Scotland look to 
him as their best-beloved poet—all their wild 
and gentle superstitions have blended with his 
being.” 


Of all his many original, and some of his 
very beautiful compositions, there are not a 
few that take their place among the more 
— poems of the age. ‘That from which 

quote this verse is surely of them : — 


“ Bird of the wilderness, 
Blythesome and cumberless, 
Sweet be thy matin o’er moorland and lea ! 
Emblem of happiness, 
Blest is thy dwelling-place, 
Oh! to abide in the desert with thee ! 
Wild is thy lay, and loud, 
Far in the downy cloud, 
Love gives it energy, love gave it birth ; 
Where, on thy dewy wing, 
Where art thou journeying ? 
Thy lay is in heaven, thy jove is on earth!” 


Southey — ever a safe guide — writes of 
James Hogg as “a worthy fellow, and a 
man of very extraordinary powers;” and 
Wordsworth pays a graceful and grateful 
compliment to one who was his “ guide” 
when first he saw “ the stream of Yarrow.” 

The poet also wrote some memorable lines 
when he learned the death of one he 
esteemed and valued—when “ Ettrick 
mourned her Shepherd dead.” 

Mrs. Hall, in one of her Recollections, 
describes an evening-party at her house, in 
oem among the guests, were James Hogg, 

faria Edgeworth, Allan Cunningham, Col- 
onel James Glencairn Burns, Letitia Lan- 
don, Procter, Miss M. J. Jewsbury, Emma 
Roberts, William Jerdan, Mrs. Hofland, 
Laman Blanchard, Richard Lalor Shiel, and 
Sir David Wilkie. Others, no doubt, might 
be called to mind who there met on that 
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evening. They have all (excepting Proc- 
tor and Jerdan) passed from earth. This 
is the portrait she then drew of Hogg:— 
“Tecan recall James Hogg sitting on the 
sofa — his countenance flushed with the ex- 
citement and the ‘toddy’— (he had come 
to us from a dinner with Sir George War- 
render, whom some wag spoke of as Sir 
George Provender) — expressing wild earn- 
estness, not, I thought, unmixed with irasci- 
bility. He was then, certainly, more like a 
buoyant Irishman than a steady son of the 


soil of the thistle, as he shouted forth, in an |— 


untuneable voice, songs that were his own 
especial favourites ; giving us some account 
of the origin of each atits conclusion. One 
I particularly remember —‘ The Woman 
Folk.” ‘Ha, Ha!’ he exclaimed, echoing 
our applause with his own broad hands, — 
‘that song, which I am often forced to sin 
to the leddies, sometimes against my will, 
that song will never be sung so well again 
by any one after I be done wi’ it.’ I 
remember Cunningham’s comment, ‘ That's 
because you have the nature in you !’” 

Hogg’s eee and his grave are but 
a few hundred yards asunder. Ettrick 
kirk is modern ; but the kirkyard is so old 
a the rude forefathers of Ettrick have 

en laid there for many centuries. A 
plain headstone marks’ the poet’s grave, it 
contains this inscription : — 

“James Hogg, the Ettrick Shepherd, 
who was born at Ettrick Hall in 1770, and 
died at Altrive Lake the 21st day of No- 
vember, 1835.” 

The place of his death was some miles 
distant from that of his birth and burial; 
but there his people lay ; there he desired 
to lie, and to that kirk-yard his widow 
rightly conveyed him; his widow — for in 
1820, he married Miss Margaret Phillips, a 
young lady of respectable family; “ and,” 
writes his generous biographer, “no choice 
he ever made was so wise, and at the same 
time, so fortunate.” * She survived him, 
and so did one son and three daughters. 

When he was interred in Ettrick kirk- 
yard, a thoughtful and loving friend, a peas- 
ant, as he himself had been, brought some 
clumps of daisies from one of the far off 
nooks he loved, to plant upon his grave ; 
and by its side stood Professor Wilson ; as 
one of Hogg’s friends writes, “ It was a sight 
to see that grand old man, head uncovered, 
his long hair waving in the wind; the tears 
streaming down his cheeks.” 


* Margaret, the widow of James Hogg, received 
in January, 1854, one of the crown pensions, £50 a 
year, ‘‘in consideration of her husband’s poetical 
talent,” and in February, 1858, an annual sum from 
the same source was awarded to Jessie P. Hose “in 
consideration of the literary merits of her ther.” 
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Thus, the shepherd sleeps among his kin- 
dred, his friends, his companions — associ- 
ates from youth to age—in the bosom of 
Ettrick Dale, so often the subject of his fer- 
vid song. The debt he asked for has been 
paid ; the green turf of his native valley cov- 
ers the clay that enclosed the lofty, genial, 
and generous spirit of a truly great man : — 


“ Thee I’ll sing, and when I dee, 
Thou wilt lend a sod to hap me. 
Pausing swains will say, and weep, 
‘ Here our Shepherd lies asleep.’ ’ 
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But the grave-stone at Ettrick is not the 
only monument to James Hogg. “ Auld 
Scotland,” after pausing, perhaps, too long, 
made a move; and a statue of the Ettrick 
Shepherd was erected in Ettrick Dale. 
—~That monument is the work of Mr. An- 
drew Currie, R.S.A., and was erected in 
1860, by subscription, mainly owing to the 
efforts of the Rev. Charles Rogers, LL.D. 
The bard of Ettrick is seated on “ an oak- 
root — an appropriate relic of the Forest.” 
The poet’s well-knit muscular form is partly 
enveloped in his plaid, which crosses one 
shoulder, and falls gracefully upon his finely- 
moulded limbs. His coat is closely but- 
toned; he plants his sturdy staff firmly on 
the ground with his right hand, and holds in 
his left.a scroll, inscribed with the last line 
of the “ Queen’s Wake” — 


“ Hath taught the wandering winds to sing.”’ 


“ Hector,” the Poet’s favourite dog, rests 
lovingly at his feet, with head erect, survey- 
ing the hills behind, as if conscious of his 
duties in tending the flocks during the poet- 
ic reverie of his master. 

The panels of the pedestal contain appro- 
riate inscriptions from “ The Queen’s 
Wake.” 

The statue stands on an elevation, midway 
between two lakes — St. Mary’s Loch and 
the Lowes Loch. They are in the centre 
of a district renowned in picture and in song, 
rich in traditionary lore and consecrated by 
heroic deeds in the olden time. Legendary 
Yarrow pours its waters into St. Mary’s 
Lake. It was “lone St. Mary’s silent lake,” 
that specially delighted the poet Words- 
worth, visiting Yarrow ; suggesting the of- 
ten quoted lines : — 


“ The swan on still St. Mary’s lake 
Floats double, swan and shadow.” 


It was the lake that moved the muse of 
Scott : — 


“ Abrupt and sheer, the mountains sink 
At once upon the level brink, 
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And just a trace of silver sand 
Marks where the water meets the land.” 


The poet while he lived must have often 
looked from that very spot over the grand 
view thence obtained of fertile land and 
clear water; and here, no doubt, if his spirit 
is permitted to revisit earth, he often wan- 
ders — about the scenes he has commemo- 
rated in prose and in verse. 

These are the eloquent words of Sheriff 
Bell, at the festival when the statue was in- 
augurated : — 


“And now that monument is there before 
you, adding a new feature to this romantic land ; 
announcing to all comers that Scotland never 
forgets her native poets; teaching the lowliest 
labourer that genius and the rewards of genius 
are limited to no rank or condition ; upholding 
in its Doric and manly simplicity the dignity of 
humble worth ; and bidding the Tweed, and the 
Yarrow, the Ettrick, the Teviot, and the Gala, 
sparkle more brightly, as they ‘roll on their 
way ;’ for the Shepherd who murmured by their 
banks a music sweeter than their own, is to be 
seen once more by the side of his own Loch 
Mary. There let it remain in the summer 
winds and the winter showers, never destined to 
be passed carelessly by, as similar testimonials 
too often are in the crowded thoroughfares of 
cities, but gladdening the heart of many an ad- 
miring pilgrim, who will feel at this shrine that 
the donumnature the great gift of song, can only 
come from on high, and who, as he wends on 
his way, will waken the mountain echoes with 
the Shepherd’s glowing strains, wedded to some 
grand old melody of Scotland, one of those 
many melodies which have given energy to the 
swords of her heroes, and inspiration to the 
lyres of her poets!” * 


Hogg survived. but a short time his ~~ 
pathising and generous friend, Sir Walter 
Scott. Lockhart says, “It had been better 
for Hogg’s fame had his end been of earlier 
date ; for he did not follow his best benefac- 
tor until he had insulted Mis dust.” But 
that blot upon his memory is not justified 
by evidence; Lockhart’s indignation was 


excited by Hogg’s publication, “The Do-. 
Private Life of Sir | be 


mestic Manners an 
Walter Scott,” published after Scott’s death. 
I have not seen it, and it is not reprinted in 
Blackie’s edition of his works; but I will- 
ingly accept the statement of his biographer, 
that “ notwithstanding the little vanity that 
occasionally peeps out,” it is amply re- 


* Professor Wilson, writing as Christopher North, 
in 1824 (‘‘Noctes Ambrosiane ’’), thus prophesied 
the after destiny of Hogg : —“ My beloved Shepherd, 
some half-century hence, your effigy will be seen on 
some bonny green knowe in the forest, with its hon- 
est face looking across St. Mary’s and up 


towards the Grey Mare’s Tail, while by moonlight 
es will dance round its pedestal.” 


ll your own 
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deemed by “high and just appreciation of 
his illustrious mentor, and the affectionate 
enthusiasm of his details.” Neither has 
there been a reprint of his very singular 
book, “ Lay Sermons on Good Principles 
and Good Breeding,” published by Fraser, 
in 1884, a copy of which he presented to 
Mrs. Hall. It is full of practical wisdom, 
contains some striking anecdotes concerning 
himself and his experience, and bears the 
strongest and most conclusive evidence of 
his trust in Divine Providence and his en- 
tire faith in Christianity. I must express 
my regret that this most beautiful and useful 
volume has been overlooked by the Rev. 
Mr. Thomson in republishing the works of 
James Hogg; and I earnestly counsel 
Messrs. Blackie to reprint it, not only as an 
act of justice to the memory of the writer, 
but as a means of rendering incalculable 
service to the cause of virtue and religion. 

Among the worthies of Scotland, James 
Hogg holds, and will ever hold, a foremost. 
place. A country so fertile of great men 
and great women may be, as it is, proud of 
his genius. Among “uneducated poets” 
he stands broadly out — beyond them all; 
generally they were “ poets,” and nothing 
more. ‘he prose of Hogg has many claims 
to merit; his tales are full of interest, and 
often manifest great power ; and if he wrote 
much — far more than others of his * class” 
— he wrote much that was good, and noth- 
ing —at least so far as general readers 
know — that was bad. ¢ 


| I have preserved one of his letters to Mrs. Hall : 
. + encom and I may be justified in print- 
ng it. 


“ Mount Benger, May 22, 1830. 


“My DEAR Mrs. HALL, 

“It signifies little how much a man admires a 
woman when he cannot please her. I think it per- 
haps the most unfortunate thing that can befall him, 
and of all creatures ever I met with, you are the 
most capricious and the hardest to please. I wishI 
had you for a few days to wander with me through 
the romantic dells of Westmoreland. As this is 
never likely to happen, so I have no hopes of ever 
paaieg you. I have received both your flattering 
etters, and I'll not tell you hew much I think of 
you, for I am very angry with you, and have always 
en since ever I saw your name first in print, to 
say nothing of writing, which is far worse; but if 
the face and form be as I have painted them men- 
tally, and a true index to the mind, you are a jewel. 
It will be perhaps as good for us both that my knowl- 
edge of you never extend further, as it would be a 
pity to spoil a dream so delicious. 

“TIT sent youa very good tale, and one of those 
with which I delight to harrow up the little souls of 
my own family. I say itisa od J good tale, and ext 
actly fit for children, and nobody else; and your 
letter to me occasioned me writing one of the best 
poems ever dropped from my pen, in ridicule of 
yours and the modern system of education. Give it 
to Mr. Hall. As I think shame to put my name to 
such mere commonplace things as you seem to want, 
I have sent you a letter from an English widow. 

“ Yours most affectionately, 
“ James Hogg.” 
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ON LIVING IN 
From Fraser’s Magazine. 
ON LIVING IN PERSPECTIVE. 


By THe AutHor oF ‘ JoHN HALIFAX, 
GENTLEMAN.’ 


AN enterprising artist once painted a pic- 
ture, after the fashion of that school which, 
with all its exaggerations, has done much 
for the reformation of modern art ; as much 
as Wordsworth’s startling, yet grand puerili- 
ties once did for that of modern poetry. 
Not a bad picture, though very pre -Raphael- 
ite. Two decidedly plain young people 
leant against a wall, or rather seemed grow- 
ing out of it; and the wall itself was painted 
minutely down to the last brick, over which 
a large green beetle was meditatively walk- 
ing. The Jandscape beyond rose almost 
perpendicularly up tothe sky, against which, 
sharply outlined on the top of a very ver- 
dant tree, was a solitary black crow —so 
large, that if seen on the ground he would 
have been as big asasheep. He and the 
green beetle together quite distracted one’s 
attention from the melancholy lovers; and 
though many parts of the picture were well 
painted, still there was a lack of proportion 
which marred exceedingly the general effect. 
It was unlevel, irregular ; a sacrifice of the 
whole to particular parts, which were care- 
fully ‘ worked up,’ while others were totally 
neglected. In short, it made one feel, with 
a sad moralizing, what a fatal thing in pic- 
tures, books, or human lives, is a lack of 
proportion. ' 

It is a plausible theory that neither good 
nor evil is absolute; that each vice is the 
exaggerated extension of a virtue; each 
virtue capable of being corrdpted into a 
vice ; so that the good and wise man be- 
comes simply the man with acuteness enough 


.to draw the exact line between either, and 


then to obey the advice — ‘ In medio tutissi- 
mus ibis.’ If this be a sophism, there is yet 
truth in it. Undoubtedly the best man, the 
man most useful to his species, is he whose 
character is most equully balanced; and 
the most complete lite is that which has 
been lived, so to speak, in perspective. Peo- 
ple with enormous faults and gigantic vir- 
tues may be very interesting in novels, but 
they are exceedingly inconvenient in real 
life. An equal person, with no offensively 
exaggerated qualities, is far the safest to 
have to do with, and especially to live with. 
My friend Juventus, when you marry, be 
sure you choose a woman with no strong 
‘ peculiarities ;’ let her soul be well-rounded 
and shapely, like her form; above all, take 
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care that she has, in all her doings and think- 
ings, a clear eye for the fitting relations of 
things which make up what I call the per- 
spective of life. 

How shall I explain it ? Perhaps best b 
illustration, beginning with the root of all 
evil, and of a very great deal of good — 
money. 

It may be a most immoral and unpoetical 
sentiment, but those are always the best 
people who have a carefulness over, and a 
wise respect for, money. Not per se— not 
the mere having it or amassing it, but the 
prudent using of it — making it our servant 
and not our master. Asa test of character, 
perhaps £ s. d. is one of the sharpest and 
most sure. A man who is indifferent and 
inaccurate in money matters, will be rarely 
found accurate in anything. He may have 
large benevolence — externally; you will 
see him throw half-a-crown to a beggar, and 
subscribe to every charity list in the Times ; 
but if he forgets to pay you that five shil- 
lings he borrowed for cab-hire, you may be 

uite sure that the beggar’s habbecowa and 
the twenty pounds in the printed subscription 
will have to come out of somebody’s pocket 
— probably not his own ; for there is nothing 
like the meanness of F bre ‘ generous’ people 
—always robbing Peter to pay Paul. A 
liberal man is a glorious sight ; but then he 
must be ‘liberal in all his ways’ — even- 
handed as well as open-handed. His ex- 
penditure must be, like his character, justly 
balanced and in due proportion. And since 
how to earn and how to spend, are equally 
difficult arts, and that a large part of our 
usefulness, worthiness, and happiness de- 
pends on our learning them — ay, and they 
cannot be learnt too soon — is it wrong to 
put money as the crucial test of what we 
term living ‘in perspective ?’ 

For example : Smith has exactly five hun- 
dred a year. We all know this fact — we 
cannot help knowing it, he being a salaried 
official of Government. We also know 
— somehow, everybody does know every- 
thing — that he has no private fortune, and 
that he had the courage and manliness to 
marry a woman without a halfpenny to hers. 
Nevertheless, when he married he took a 
house, which, being in our own street, we are 
aware must cost him, rent and taxes to- 
gether, at least 110/. a year; this leaves him, 
for all other expenses, just 390/. A very 
comfortable sum if fairly divided among 
the moderate necessities of life, but which, 
in these modern days, will certainly allow 
no extraneous luxuries. 

Yet we meet Mr. and Mrs. Smith con- 
tinually in ‘society’—he well-dressed as 
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usual, she in her beautiful marriage gowns, 
which would be ruined by a common cab or 
omnibus; so we must conclude they come 
to these elegant parties in a fly. (10s. per 
night; say, at lowest calculation, 30s. per 
week of carriage-hire. Poor Smith!) In 
process of time we are invited to Smith’s 
own house, to meet ‘ a few friends at dinner.’ 
And every dinner— counting the wine, 
the hired cook, the two waiters, and all the 
inevitable extraneous expenses of a small 
household giving a large entertainment, 
must, we are certain, have mulcted our poor 
friend of at least 15/. If he gives three of 
them — theres at one fell swoop, goes 45/. 
out of the 390/., merely eaten and drank, 
with nothing to show tor it. And Smith 
being an honourable fellow who will pay his 
tradesmen, though he starve for it, we 
shrewdly suspect tliere will be sharp econo- 
mies somewhere ; that the Gruyére cheese 
may result in family butter frightfully salt, 
and that these elegant desserts will cause 
Smith to go puddingless for days. Also, 
that the tall greengrocer in white gloves, 
who didn’t a bit delude us into believing 
that our friends kept a footman, will dwin- 
dle in daily life to a slatternly Irish girl, 
who, being paid half the wages of a good 
housemaid, is so incompetent a servant that 
oor Mrs. Smith has to do half the work her- 
self. Yet there she sits, pretty young 
woman! wan, but smiling; anxious to kee 
up the dignity of her husband’s table, but 
enduring agonies lest all should not go on 
rightly in the kitchen, which, in that house- 
hold of 500/. a year, aping for one day onl 
the luxuries and conveniences of 5,000/., is 
nearly impossible. We are so sorry for her, 
our gentle hostess; and as for our host, 
though we laugh at his jokes and praise his 
wine, we feel as if all the time we had our 
hand feloniously in his pocket. ‘ But why — 
oh ! why was he so foolish as to invite us to 
put it there ? ; 
Why ? Because he cannot see that he is 
living out of perspective. Thatif he asked 
really ‘a few friends’ — not acquaintances 
—-to share the wholesome joint and nice 
pudain which, I doubt not, Mrs. Smith 
gives him every day, with, perhaps, a cozy 
‘erack’ over walnuts and wine atterwards, 
we should not only enjoy our entertainment, 
but respect our host a great deal more. For 
we should feel that he was giving us real 
hospitality —a share of his own bread and 
salt — the best he could afford ; and, there- 
fore, just as valuable in its way as our best: 
— though, we being richer men, this may 
consist of turtle and champagne, which, if 
he honours us by sharing, it is an honour ; 
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for he and his wife are well-born, well-bred, 
and altogether charming and acceptable 
uests. hy should they not believe this 
act, and take their stand in society upon 
higher _, than petty rivalry in meats 
and clothes? Why not say, openly or tacitly, 
‘ We have just five hundred a year, and we 
mean to live accordingly. We enjoy society, 
but society must take us as we are. We 
will attempt no make-believes; we will 
not feast one day and starve another; 
appear en grand tenue at our neighbour's 
house, and lounge about our own in shab- 
biness and rags ; have a large, well-furnished, 
showy drawing-room to receive our com- 
pany in, and let our family sleep in upper 
chambers, bare, comfortless, dirty — some- 
thing between a workhouse ward and a 
pigsty. Whatever we spend, we will 
spend levelly ; then, be our incomes large or 
small, we shall always be rich, for we shall 
have apportioned our spendings to our hav- 
ings. ‘The nobleman who is said to have an 
income of a thousand a day can do no more.’ 
Not less unreal than the Smiths, or more 
devoid of that fine sense of the proportion 
of things which distinguishes a wise man 
from an unwise, is our other friend, Jones. 
Jones is a self-made man. He and his 
wife began life in a second-floor over their 
shop in the High Street. There, by stead- 
fast industry, he developed from a tradesman 
to a merchant — from a merchant to a mil- 
lionaire. Now, in all his wealthy mercantile 
city, no house is more palatial than the one 
built by Thomas Jones. When he gives a 
dinner-party, his plate, glass, and china 
dazzle your eyes; and his drawing-room — 
on these rare occasions when you are al- 
lowed to behold it —is the very perfection 
of the upholsterer’s art. But, ordinarily, its 
carved marble chimney-pieces gleam coldly 
over never-lighted fires; its “satin damask 
is hid under brown holland; its velvet pile 
carpet you: feel, but cannot see— not an 
inch of it!—under the ugly drugget that 
covers all. The chandeliers, the mirrors, 
and picture-frames, nay, the very statues, 
are swathed in that dreadful gauzy sub- 
stance, sticky, flimsy, and crackly, which 
must have been invented by the goddess of 
Sham —as if anything mot too good to buy 
was too good to use! 
Yet, even in this dreary condition, the 
splendid apartments are seldom opened. 
ones and his wife live mostly in their lit- 
tle back parlour, where are neither books, 
pictures, statues, nor handsome furniture ; 
nothing pretty to delight the eye, rege 
comfortable or luxurious to pleasure the ol 
age of Jones himself or of excellent Mrs. 
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Jones, who,was such a faithful, hard-work- 
ing wife to him in his poverty days, and 
who now richly deserves all that their well- 
earned wealth could give her. But, alas! 
both had grown so used to narrowness, that 
when good fortune came they could not ex- 
pand with it. Save on show occasions, 
they continue to live in the same unnatur- 
ally humble way, approaching actual mean- 
ness ; as much below their income as Smith 
lives, or appears to live, above his; and 
both are equally wrong. 

The poor fmt they cannot see 
that riches were given to a man richly to 
enjoy, and, what is bigher still, to help 
others to enjoy also. How many a young 
fellow, with a full brain and an empty 
purse, would keenly relish those treasures 
of art which the merchant prince buys so 
lavishly, just because other people buy them, 
but does not understand or appreciate one 
jot! How often some sickly invalid would 
feel it like a day in Paradise to spend a few 
hours in Mrs. Jones's beautiful country 
house and delicious garden, or to take 
an occasional drive in her easy barouche, 
which six days out of seven stands idle in 
the coach-house! For she, with her active 
habits, prefers walking on fine days; and 
on wet days, afraid of spoiling the carriage 
or harming the horses, she takes a street 
cab — nay, she has been seen tucking up 
her uld black silk gown and popping sur- 
reptitiously into an omnibus. A noble 
economy, if there were any need for it, 
but there is none. The childless couple 
had far better spend their income in mak- 
ing other folks’ children happy. As it is, 
for all the use or benefit their wealth is to 
them, they might as well be living in those 
two little poky rooms over their first shop; 
and that heap of countless guineas, which 
they can neither spend nor carry away 
with them, is, for all the enjoyment got out 
of it, of no more value to them than the 
dustheap at their stable door. Their folly 
is, in its way, as foolish as the folly of the 
spendthrift, and only a shade less sinful. 

Far wiser are the Browns, whom I went 
to see the other day, and talked over old 
times and new. ‘ Yes,’ said Mrs. Brown 
—commenting, smiling, upon ‘now’ and 
‘then,’ —‘ our great secret has been, what- 
ever our income was, we lived within it.’ 
That income, as I knew, began at 300/., out 
of which two households had to be main- 
tained. At present, it is probably over — 
it cannot well be under — 3,000/. a year. 
And I like to see Mr. Brown drive off 
in his well appointed brougham, and Mrs. 
Brown sit cheerfulin her pretty drawing- 
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room, resplendent in rich black silk and 
delicate lace caps, even of a morning. How 
nice she always looks! yet not nicer than 
she used to do in the neat muslins and warm 
merinos made every stich by her own hands. 
She never makes her own dresses now ; she 
employs a Court milliner, and sometimes 
appears at dinner-parties in attire quite 
gorgeous. But do I admire her the less for 
this? DoJ not feel such lawful and pleas- 
ant extravagance is the natural outcome of 
those simple days when she was her own 
milliner, and went to evening parties in @ 
hood, a cloak, and an omnibus? Now, as 
then, she lives in proportion to her means, 
fully using and enjoying her income, and, I 
am certain, taking good care that others 
shall enjoy it too. For the true root of 
generosity is carefulness; and if in the om- 
nibus times she managed to spare out of her 
slender wardrobe many an old gown, and 
out of her small store-cupboard many @ 
half-pound of tea, to people o— than 
herself, depend upon it, out of the 3,000, 
there is still a large item left for ‘charity. 
For true charity consists, not in slap-dash 
acts of astonishing liberality, but in persis- 
tently managing one’s expenses so that one 
always has a margin left wherewith to do a 
kindness. ‘ 

Money is, I repeat, the point upon which 
this want of balance in living most plainly 
shows itself; but there are many other sad 
ways in which people may live out of per- 
spective. ‘ 

Your great philanthropist, for instance, 
who devotes himself to one or more pet 
schemes for the improvement of the race, 
firmly convinced that his scheme is the only 
scheme, until it absorbs his whole time, and 
becomes, like the great black crow on the 
tree-top, a mere blot in the otherwise fair 
landscape of his life and out of all proportion 
to the rest of it — how can he condescend to 
such small duties as to be the kind husband, 
whose smile makes the evening sunshine of 
the fireside ; the affectionate father, who is 
at once thé guide, the companion, and the 
confidant of his children ? } 

Your great author, too. It is a pathetic 
thing to see a wife sit smiling under the 
laurels of an illustrious husband, and 


Hear the nations praising him far off, 


while, near at home, she knows well that 
the praise never warms the silent hearth, 
from which he is continually absent, or, if 
he comes to it, only brings with him sulki- 
ness and gloom. Alas! that shadow of fame 
rather blights than shelters the weak wo- 
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manly heart which cares little, perhaps, for 
ambition, but is thirsting for hap , comfort, 
and love. Doubtless many a time that great 
man’s wife envies the lot of a woman mar- 
ried to some stupid respectable spouse who 
goes to his office at nine and returns at six 
— goes with the cheerful brow of the busy, 
active man, and comes back with the kiss 
and the smile of the honest man who has 
done his work and got it over, and has room 
for other cares than bread-winning — other 
thoughts than of himself and his celebrity. 

And the ‘ auri sacra fames’ is as great a 
destroyer of all domestic peace, as great a 
blot on the level landscape of a man’s life, 
as the ‘cacoéthes scribendi.’ See it in all 
its madness, in our poor fmend Robinson. 
He has made one fortune, but did not con- 
sider it large enough, and is now busy mak- 
ing another. He is off to the city at 8 a.M., 
never returning till 8 p.M., and then so worn 
and jaded that he cares for nothing beyond 
his dinner and his sleep. His beautiful 
house, his conservatories and pleasure- 
— delight not him; he never enjoys, 

e only pays for them. He has a charming 
wife and a youthful family, but he sees lit- 
tle of either —the latter, indeed, he never 
sees at all except on Sundays. He comes 
home so tired that the children would only 
worry him. To them ‘papa’ is almost a 
stranger. They know him only as a period- 
ical incumbrance on the the life, 
which generally makes it much less pleasant. 
And when they grow up, it is to such a to- 
tally different existence than his that they 
usually quietly ignore him—‘Oh! papa 
cares nothing about this ;’ ‘ No, no, we never 
think of telling papa anything,’ —until some 
day papa will die, and leave them a quarter 
of a million. But how much better to leave 
them what no money can ever buy — the 
remembrance of a father! a real father, 
whose guardianship made home safe ; whose 
tenderness filled it-with happiness ; who was 
companion and friend as well as ruler and 
guide; whose influence interpenetrated 
every day of their lives, every feeling of 
their hearts ; who was not merely the ‘ au- 
thor of their being’—that is nothing, a 
mere accident: — but the originator and 
educator of everything good in them: the 
visible father on earth, who made them un- 
derstand dimly ‘ our father which is in hea- 
ven.’ 

One of the saddest forms taken by lives 
lived out of perspective is one which belongs 
not so mich to men as to women, and that 
is with regard to the affections. We laugh 
at the lady with whom every second person 
she chances to name is ‘my very dearest 
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friend’ We know there can be but one 
‘dearest,’ or else the phrase means nothing 
at all. We take these demonstrative people 
for what they are worth: extremely obliged 
for their friendship, but not breaking our 
hearts about them, and well assured they 
will never break their hearts about us. 

But while we smile with a sort of half- 
contemptuous pity at those who have such 
shallow and thinly spread affections, such 
small capacity of loving, we are forced to 
admit that it 1s possible to love.too much — 
I mean, to allow one passion or affection, 
of whatever kind, to absorb so much of a 
life that the rest of it, with all its duties, 
tendernesses, and responsibilities, becomes 
dwindled down into unnatural proportions. 
Who has not seen, with monaco + bitterness, 
some woman — it is usually a woman — 
wasting her whole time, thoughts, and _feel- 
ings upon one individual, friend or relative 
(we will not add lover, because that is, at all 
events, a natural engrossment, leading to 
natural and righteous duties), and sacrifi- 
cing to this one person everything in life? 
An unholy sacrifice, and generally to an 
unworthy object, or it would not have been 
accepted. Gradually, this influence nar- 
rows the worshipper’s whole nature. She, 
poor voluntary slave, cannot see that the 
essence of honest love is perfect. freedom, 
exacting no more than its just rights, and 
being delicately careful of the rights of 
others. No friend ought to be the only 
friend; no tie of blood, the only tie; our 
affections, like all else, were meant to be 
fairly divided. When they are concentrat- 
ed upon one object, a wholesome attach- 
ment becomes a diseased engrossment, 
which, instead of elevating, deteriorates the 
character, and makes an ardent love more 
injurious than many an honest bate. 

Ay ; for love itself may be degraded from 
a religion into a mere superstition. Some- 
times even a mother will neglect her other 
children to waste her substance upon an un- 
dutiful scamp, whom everybody knows to 
be a scamp, and treats accordingly. And 
continually one sees sisters condoning and 
palliating in some ne’er-do-weel brother, er- 
rors which in any other man they would 
condemn and scorn. Worse still —how 
many a wife, who has unhappily borne chil- 
dren to a man whom it is ruin for them to 
have as a father, hesitates and quails before 
her conflicting duties — God help her! Yet 
how can He help her unless she sees clearly 
what is her duty, which is not to let even 
the divine tie of marriage obedience blind 
her to compromise with sin? There may 
be cases in which the only salvation is ¢s- 
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cape. It is possible to love, not only father 
and mother, but husband or wife, more than 
Him, and so be led astray from His absolute 
right and unalterable truth. 

And this brings us to the last and most 
fatal phase of life out of perspective. There 
are people who to one special duty, which 
by some morbid exaggeration of fancy they 
have been led to believe a duty paramount, 
will sacrifice everything else. The balance 
of conscience is in them quite lost. They 
see all things in a distorted light. They are 
unable to take a just estimate of either their 
own rights or those of others— nay, their 
very moral consciousness becomes diseased ; 
allthe more so, because these victims are 
generally among the best and noblest of na- 
tures—the most single-minded, devoted, 
and self-sacrificing. While the mass of the 
world is made up of exceedingly selfish peo- 
ple, passionately pursuing their own inter- 
est, there is a proportion in whom the ele- 
ment of self seems to be altogether and 
fatally absent. I repeat, fatally ; because a 
certain quantity of ego, just sufficient to 
make one weigh oneself, one’s own capabili- 
ties and rights, in equal measure with those 
of other people, is not only beneficial but 
necessary. Nothing. is more hateful than 
the egotist, the selfish epicurean, whose one 
little ‘I’ is the centre of his universe. Yet, 
on the other hand, it is sad to see a person, 
man or woman (and here again it is gene- 
rally a woman), in whom the quality of 
self-esteem or self-respect is so totally want- 
ing that she allows herself to be continually 
‘put upon ;’ follows everybody’s advice, suc- 
cumbs to everybody's tyranny, is the victim 
of all the injustices of friends and the ca- 
prices ofacquaintances. Sadder still, because 
the woman is almost invariably a very good 
woman ; only devoid of that something, in- 
tellectual or moral — which is it ?— whick 
forms, so to speak, the centre of gravity in 
a character — enabling the individual to see 
clearly and decide fairly the balance of du- 
ties and the relative proportions of things. 

Otherwise, as continually we see, many a 
noble and useful life is actually wrecked for 
the sake of some self-created or, at best, 
strongly exaggerated duty, into which cir- 
cumstances had drifted the individual, and 
for which all other duties (including the one, 
not to man but to God, to preserve for His 
utmost service the mind and body which He 
bestowed) are completely neglected. A 
mother will sacrifice all her children, and 
herself, upon whom her whole family de- 
pam to some one child who happens to 

ave more influence over her than the rest ; 





a sister will strip herself of every penny, and 
perhaps come to subsist upon charity in her | 
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old age, to supply the wanton extravagances 
of some scrapegrace brother, for whom a 
workhouse crust of his own earning would 
be a salutary lesson; or — though of this 
evil let us speak with tenderness, for it 
verges on the noblest good—a daughter 
will waste her health, her strength, all the 
lawful enjoyments of her youth, perhaps 
even sacrifice woman’s holiest right — love 
and marriage — for the sake of some exact- 
ing parent or parents, who consider that the 
mere fact of having given life constitutes the 
claim to absorb into themselves everything 
that makes life pleasant or desirable. These 
are hard words, but they are true words; 
and though it may be a touching and beau- 
tiful sight to see one human life devoted — 
nay, even sacrificed — to another, woe be to 


that other — ay, even though it were a pa- 


rent — who compels the sacrifice ! 

Ay, even as Nature made this tree — at 
which, while I write, I sit looking — in such 
marvellous proportion as well as perfection : 
the strong rough trunk, the slighter boughs, 
the slender branches and twigs, all hung 
with green leaves and rosy blossoms, fore- 
telling wealth of fruit; so she created our 
lives to be lived in perspective, and our 
duties to be fitted into one another, or rather 
to grow out of one another — none taking 
an exaggerated size, or assuming a false 
relation, to the injury of the rest. And 
truly the great art of living is to learn the 
secret of this. 

What is it? Where is the one point from 
which, speaking geometrically, we may safe- 
ly‘ describe’ all lines, so as to make our 
confused lives into that divine, harmonious 
figure which alone constitutes completeness, 
rest,and peace? Not self, certainly. How- 
ever conceited and egotistic we are in our 
youth, we rarely grow to middle age without 
discovering that egotism, per se, is a huge 
mistake—not merely an ugliness, but a 
ridiculous mistake. He who dwells wholly 
in himself, who sees all things with reference 
to himself, makes a blunder as patently ludi- 
crous as he whose feeble self-dependence 
and low self-esteem cause him to lean always 
on the judgment and be guided by the opin- 
ion of others. Both err in precisely the 
same way as our friend the pre-Raphaelite 
painter, who took his point of sight any- 
where, or nowhere in particular, and so lost 
altogether his power of comparison between 
objects ; made his crow as large as a donkey, 
and his green beetle a more interesting per- 
sonage than his unfortunate lovers leaning 
against the wall. 

One last word, and a solemn one, for life 
is a sad and solemn thing. 

In this strange landscape of our mortal 
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existence there is but one true and safe 
point of sight, and that is neither from self 
within us nor from the world without us, but 
JSrom above. The man who feels, humbly 
yet proudly, that hislife is owed to Him who 
gave it, to be fashioned according to the 
clearest vision he has of His patern, possesses 
in himself a permanent centre whence he 
can judge of all things with an equal eye. 
He is like what David says of ‘a tree 
planted by rivers of water:’ he grows 
firmly on his own root, and every develo 

ment of his character, every act of his life, 
is in due proportion. Consequently, season 
by season, he will bring forth, in sight of all 
men, his buds, leaves, blossoms, and fruit : 
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even like my apple-tree there, which stands 
steadfast in its place, while the bees come 
humming about it, and the birds sit and 
sing in the branches, as they will do to its 
very last summer — its very last day. Such 
a man, who, whatever sort of life it may 
please Heaven to give him, carries it out to 
the full, so far as its possibilities allow, bears 
with him to the end of his days the blessing 
of the tree —‘ His leaf also shall not wither ; 
and look, whatsoever he doeth, it shall pros- 
soek And be his life short or long, lofty or 
owly, it is sure to be a complete life, in- 
asmuch as, whatever its proportions, it was 
lived ‘ in perspective.’ 
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WE mourned the old chivalric times, 
Their virtues, with their glories, dead — 
Life stricken wholly from romance— 
* And what is left to us?’ we said: 
Up through the land the murmur rose: 
‘Oh for the days that are no more, 
When love of God wrought love of man, 
And all were human to the core! 


‘The great Arthurian days we mourn, 

And all the lapsing years that wrought 
Change after change, yet evermore 

Some a ee phase of splendour caught ; 
Still noble deeds, still gentle lives, 

Till every knightly heart grew cold, 
And Valour’s sunset-radiance lit 

The tournay of the Cloth of Gold. 


‘ The poetry of earth is dead :* 

What lesser grief should we bemoan, 
With Science in the place of Faith, 

With quicken’d brains and hearts of stone ? 
Our noblest triumphs mock our skill, 

We link the Continents in vain — 
It only tends to sordid ends, 

And whets the appetite for gain.’ 


So from our lips remonstrance fell, 
When through the land a’ rumour went, — 
‘The old heroic fire revives — 
Its pulsing fervour is not spent ! 
The record of the glowing past 
Shows in its dim and doubtful page 
No deed like that which greets the eyes 
Of this debased, prosaic age. 


‘For, lo! a Queen of sovereign sway, 
Of zoneless empire, quits her throne, 
Stooping to welcome one who comes 
A stranger, nameless and unknown : 
No comely youth in knightly guise 
Shining at ruffled beauty’s knees — 
A silver’d head, a homely form — 
No more the queenly woman sees. 


* ‘The poetry of earth is never dead.” — KEATs, 


‘No more; but in her heart there glows 
The mhemory of a noble deed, 
Of succour to &. people lent, 
Of princely aid in sorest need. 
And gracious is her tearful smile 
As forth she thrusts a trembling hand, 
And bids him in her name receive 
The homage of her grateful land.’ 


Homage to Goodness! Queenly meed 
Of genercus thanks to simple Worth! 
Thus does the old chivalric soul 
Survive in us of later birth ; 
Nor doubt its promptings in the heart 
f him, — his nation’s noblest son, — 
The largesse of whose liberal hand 
A sovereign’s thanks has rightly won. 


Never did truer beauty clothe 
The radiant limbs of courtly knight, 
Than clothes that brow serenely smooth, 
And fills those eyes with gentle light. 
To latest times that homely form, 
And that familiar, kindly face, 
The holier memories of men 
Will with a tender beauty grace. 


Where’er that honoured name is heard 
The tears will gleam in woman’s eyes ; 
The hearts of men will stir and creep, 
And blessings to their lips will rise. 
Though Science join’d the sundered worlds, 
It needed yet what he has done, — 
A noble action, meekly wrought, 
Has knit the hearts of both in one. 


Yes, and as, far above the glow, 
When all the West is fierce with flame, 
A faint star brightens to the night, 
Deep’ning about it — so his fame, 
Surviving all the transient bloom 
That makes the passing present bright, 
Will shine, and stili resplendent shine, 
An orb of ever-gathering light. 
— London Society. 
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PART X.—CHAPTER XXXVII. 


Tue breakfast-table in the Cottage was as 
cheerful as usual next morning, and showed 
no premonitory shadow. Winnie did not 
come down-stairs early : and perhaps it was 
all the more cheerful tor her absence. And 
there were flowers on the table, and every- 
thing looked bright. Will was absent, it is 
true, but nobody took much notice of that 
as yet. He might be late, or he might have 
= out; and he was not a boy to be 
ong negligent of the necessities of nature. 
Aunt Agatha even thought it necessary to 
order something additional to be kept hot 
for him. ‘He has -gone out, I suppose,” 
Miss Seton said; “and it is rather cold 
this morning, and a long walk in this air 
will make the boy as hungry as a hunter. 
Tell Peggy not to cook that trout till she 
hears him come in.” 

The maid looked perturbed and~breath- 
less ; but she said, “ Yes, ma’am,” humbly — 
as if it was she who was in the wrong ; and 
the conversation and the meal were re- 
sumed. A minute or two. after, however, 
she appeared once more: “If you please, 
there’s somebody asking for Mr. Hugh,” 
said the frightened girl, standing, nervous 
and panting, with her hand upon the door. 

“ Somebody for me?” said Hugh. “The 


se ep I suppose; he need not have 


een in such a hurry. Let him come in, 
and wait a little. vil be ready presently.” 
“ But, my dear boy,” said Aunt Agatha, 
“ you must not waste the man’s time. It is 
Sir Edward’s time, you know ; and he may 
have quantities of things to do. Go and 
see what he wants eand your mother will 
not fill out your coffee till you come back.” 
And Hugh went out, half laughing, half 
mbling — but he laughed no more, when 
e saw Peggy standing-severe and pale at 
the kitchen door, waiting for him. “Mr. 
Hugh,” said Peggy, with the aspect of a 
chief justice, “tell me this moment, on your 
conscience, is there any quarrel] or disa- 
greement between your brother and you?” 
“My brother and me? Do you mean 
Will?” said Hugh, in amazement. “ Not 
the slightest. What do you mean? We 
were never better friends in our life.” 
“God be thanked!” said Peggy; and 
then she took him by the arm, wns fel the 
astonished young man up-stairs to Will’s 
room. “ He’s never sleepit in that bed this 
night. His little bag’s gone, with a change 
in’t. He’s putten on another pair of boots. 
Where is the laddie gone? And me that'll 
have to face his mother, and tell her she’s 
lost her bairn !” 
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“Lost her bairn! Nonsense!” cried 
Hugh, aghast; “he has only gone out for 
a walk.” 

“When a boy like that goes out for a 
walk, he does not take a change with him,” 
said Peggy. “ He may be lying in Kirtell 
deeps for anything we can tell. And me 
that will have to break it to his mother ” — 

Hugh stood still in consternation for a 
moment, and then he burst into an agitat- 
ed laugh. “He would not have taken a 
change with him, as you say, into Kirtell 
deeps,” he said. “Nonsense, Peggy! Are 
you sure he has not been in bed? ‘Don’t 
you go and frighten my mother. And , in- 
deed, I dare say he does not always go 
to bed. I see his light burning all the night 
through, sometimes. Peggy, don’t go and 

ut such ridiculous ideas into people’s heads. 
Will has gone out to walk, as usual. There 
he is, down-stairs. I hear him coming in: 
make haste, and cook his trout.” 

Hugh, however, was so frightened him- 
self by all the terrors of inexperience, that 
he precipitated himself down-stairs to see if 
it was really Will who had entered. it was 
not Will, however, but a boy from the rail- 
way, with a note, in Will’s handwriting, ad- 
dressed to his mother, which took all the 
colour out of Hugh’s cheeks —for he was 
stilla boy, and new to life, and did. not 
think of any such easy demonstration of dis- 
content as that of going to visit Uncle Pen- 
rose. He went into the breakfast-room 
with so pale a face, that both the ladies got 
up in dismay, and made a rush at him to 
know what it was. 

“It is nothing,” said Hugh, breathless, 
waving them off “ nothing —only a note 
—I have not read it yet— wait a little. 
Mother, don’t be afraid.” 

“ What is there to be afraid of?” asked 
Mary, in amazement and dismay. 

And then Hugh again burst into an 
unsteady and tremulous laugh. He had 
read the note, and threw it at his mother 
with an immense load lifted off his heart, 
and feeling wildly gay in the revulsion. 
“ There’s nothing & ~ frightened about,” 
said Hugh. “ By Jove, to think the fellow 
has no more taste — gone off to see Uncle 
Penrose. I wish them joy!” 

“Who is it that has gone to,visit Mr. Pen- 
rose ?” said Aunt Agatha, and Hugh burst 
into explanation, while Mary, not by any 
means so much relieved, read her boy’s 
letter. ma 

“Tconfess I got a fright,” said Hugh. 
“ Peggy dragged me up-stairs to show me 
that he had not slept in his bed, and said 
his carpet-bag was gone, and insinuated — 

22. 
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I don’t know what — that we had quarrelled, 
and all sorts of horrors. But he’s gone to 
see Uncle Penrose. It’s all right, mother, I 
always thought it was all right.” 

“ And had you quarrelled ?” asked Aunt 
Agatha, in consternation. 

“T am not sure it is all right,” said Mary ; 

-“ why has he gone to see Uncle Penrose ? 
and what has he heard? and’ without saying 
a word to me.” 

Mary was angry with her boy, and it 
made her heart sore — it was the first time 
any of them had taken a sudden step out 
of her knowledge — and then what had he 
heard? Something worse than any ms 
offence or discontent might be lurking be- 
hind. 

But Hugh, of course, knew nothing at all 
about that. He sat down again to his inter- 
rupted breakfast, and laughed and talked, 
and made merry. “I wonder what Uncle 
Penrose will say to him?” said Hugh; “I 
suppose he has gone and spent all his money 
getting to Liverpool; and what could his 
motive be, odd fellow ashe is? The girls 
are all married —” 

“My dear boy, Will is not thinking of 
girls as you are,” said Mary, beguiled into 
a smile. 

Hugh laughed and grew red, and shook 
his abundant youthful locks. “ We are not 
talking of what I think,” he said; “and I 
suppose a man may do worse than think 
about girls — a little: but the question is, 
what was Will thinking about ? Uncle Pen- 
rose cannot have ensnared him with his odi- 
ous talk about money. By-the-way I must 
send him some. We can’t let an Ochter- 
lony be worried about a few miserable shil- 
lings there.” 

~ I don’t think we can let an Ochterlony, 
at least so young a one as Will, stay unin- 
vited,” said Mary. “I feel much disposed 
to go after him and bring him home, or at 
least find out what he means.” 

“No, you shall do nothing of ‘the kind,” 
said Hugh, hastily. ‘ I suppose our mother 
can trust her sons out of her sight. No- 
body must go after him. Why, he is seven- 
teen — almost grown up. He must not feel 
any want of confidence —” 

“ Want of confidence!” said Aunt Aga- 
tha. “ Hugh, you are only a boy yourself. 
What do you know about it? I think Mary 
would be very wrong if she let Will throw 
himself into temptation; and one knows 
there is every kind of temptation in those 
large, wicked towns,” said Miss Seton shud- 
dering. It was she who knew nothing 
about it, no more than a baby, and still 
less did she know or guess the kind of temp- 
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tation that was acting upon the truant’s 
mind. 

“ Ifthat were all,” said Mary, slowly, and 
then she sighed. She was not afraid of the 
temptations of a great town. She did not 
even know what she feared. She wanted 
to bring back her boy, to hear from his own 
lips what his motive was. It did not seem 
‘posiple that there could be any harm meant 

y his boyish secrecy. It was even hard for 
his mother to persuade herself that Will 
could think of any harm; but still it was 
strange. When she thought of Percival’s 
visit and Will’s expedition to Carlisle, her 
heart fluttered within her, though she 
scarcely knew why. Will was not like 
other boys of his age; and then it was 
“ something he had heard.” “I think,” she 
said, with hesitation, ‘that one of us should 
go — either you or |—” 

“No,” said Hugh. “No, mother, no; 
don’t think of it; as if he were a girl or a 
Frenchman! Why it’s Will! What harm 
can he do? If he likes to visit Uncle Pen- 
rose, let him; it will not be such a won- 
derful delight. Tllsend him some money 
to-day.” 

This, of course, was how it was settled ; 
for Mary’s terrors were not strong enough 
to contend with her natural English preju- 
dices against surveillance and restraint, 
backed by Hugh’s energetic remonstrances. 
When Winnie heard of it, she dashed im- 
mediately at the idea that her husband’s 
influence had something to do with Will's 
strange flight, and was rather pleased and 
flattered by the thought. “I said he would 
strike me through my friends,” she said to 
Aunt Agatha, who was bewildered, and did 
not know what this could mean. 

“ My dear love, what good could it do 
him to interfere with Will?” said Miss 
Seton. “ A mere boy, and who has not a 
penny. Ifhe had wanted to injure us, it 
would have been Hugh that he would have 
tried to lead away.” 

“To lead away?” said Winnie scorn- 
fully. “What does he care for leading 
away? He wants to do harm, real harm. 
He thinks he can strike me through my 
friends.” 

When Aunt Agatha heard this she 
turned round to Mary, who had just 
come into the room, and gave a little dep- 
recating shake of her head, and a_ pathetic 
look. Poor Winnie! She te think 
of nothing but her husband and his in- 
tentions; and how could he do this quiet 
household real harm? Mary said noth- 
ing, but her uneasiness increased more and 
more. She could not sit down to her 
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work or take up any of her ordinary occu- 
pations. She went to Will’s room and ex- 
amined it throughout, and looked through his 
wardrobe to see what he had taken with 
him, and scearched vainly for any evidence 
of his meaning; and then she wrote him a 
long letter of questions and appeals, which 
would have been full of pathetic eloquence 
to anybody who knew what was in her 
mind, but would have appeared simply 
amazing and unintelligible to anybody igno- 
rant of her history, as she herself perceived, 
and burnt it, and wrote a second in which 
there was still a certain mystery. She re- 
minded him that he might have gone away 
comfortably with everybody’s knowledge, in- 
stead of making the household uneasy about 
him; and she could not but let a little won- 
der creep through, that of all people in 
the world it was Uncle Penrose whom he 
had elected to visit ; and then she made an 
appeal to him: “ What have I done to for- 
feit my boy’s confidence? what can you 
have heard, oh Will, my dear boy, that you 
could not tell to your mother?” Her mind 
was relieved by writing, but still she was 
uneasy and disquieted. If he had been 
severely kept in, or had any reason to fear 
a refusal;— but to steal away when he 
might have had full leave and every facil- 
ity; this was one of the things which ap- 
peared the most strange. 

The servants, for their part, set it down 
to a quarrel with his brother, and jealousy 
about Nelly, and took Hugh’s part, who was 
always the favourite. And as for Hugh 
himself, he sent his brother a cheque (his 
privilege of drawing cheques being still new, 
and very agreeable), and asked why he 
was such an ass as to run away, and bade him 
enjoy himself. The house was startled — 
but after all, it was no such great matter ; 
and nobody —— wasted much con- 
sideration upon Will’s escapade after that 
first morning. He was but a boy; and it 
was natural, everybody thought, that boys 
should do something foolish now and then. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 


WAILE this commotion arose in the Cot- 
tage, Will was flying along towards Liver- 
pool in a curious state of mind. Not even 
now had the matter taken any moral aspect 
to him. He did not feel that he had gone 
skulking off to deliver a cowardly blow. 
All that he was conscious of was the fact, 
that having something to tell which he 
could not somehow persuade himself to tell, 
he was going to make the communication 
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from a distance under Uncle Penrose’s 
advice. And yet the boy was not comfort- 
able. It had become apparent to him vaguely, 
that after this communication was made, the 
relations existing between himself and his 
family must be changed. That his mother 
might be “angry,” which was his boyish 

term for any or every displeasure that might. 
cloud Mrs. Ochterlony’s mind; that Hugh 
might take it badly — and that after all it 
was a troublesome business, and he would be 
pleased to get itover. He was travelling in 
the cheapest way, for his money was scanty ; 

but he was not the kind of boy to be beguiled 
from his own thoughts by the curious third- 
class society into which he was thus brought, 

or even by the country which gradually 
widened and expanded under his eyes from 
the few beaten paths he knew so well, into 
that wide unknown stretch of hill and plain 

which was the world. A vague excitement, 
it is true, came into his mind as he felt him- 
self to have passed out of the reach of 
everything he knew, and to have entered 
upon the undiscovered ; but this excitement 
did not draw him out of his own thoughts. 

It did but mingle with them, and put a 
quickening thrill of life into the strange 
maze. The confused country people at the 

stations, who did not know which carriage 

to take, and wandered hurried and discon- 
solate on the platforms, looking into all — 
the long swift moment of passage over the 

silent country, in which the train, enveloped 
in its own noise, made for itself a distinct at- 
mosphere —and then again a shriek, a pause, 
and another procession of faces looking in 

at the window — this was Will’s idea of the 

long journey. He was not imaginative ; but 
still everybody appeared to him hurried, 
and downcast, and pre-occupied. Even the 

harmless country folks had the air & having 
something on their minds. And through 

all he kept on pondering what his mother, 

and what Hugh would say. Poor boy ! his 

discovery had given him no advantage as 

yet; but it had put a cross upon his shoul- 

ders — it had bound him so hard and fast 

that he could not escape from it. It had 

brought, if not guilt, yet the punishment 

of guilt into all his thoughts. 

Mr. Penrose had a handsome house at 
sume distance from Liverpool, as was natural. 
And Will found it a very tedious and trou- 
blesome business to get there, not to speak 
of the calls for sixpences from omnibuses 
and porters, and everybody (he thought) 
who looked at him, which were very severe 
upon his slender purse. And when he 
arrived, his uncle’s servants looked upon him 
with manifest suspicion ; he had never been 
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there before, and Mr. Penrose was now livin; 
alone, his wife being dead, and all his chil- 
dren married, so that there was nobody in 
the house who could identify the unknown 
nephew. The Cottage was not much big- 
ger than Mr. Penrose’s porter’s lodge, and 
yet that small tenement had looked down 
upon the great mansion all its life, and been 
, ashamed of it, which sentiment gave 
ill an unconscious sense that he was doing 
Uncle Penrose an honour in going to visit 
him. But when he was met at the door by 
the semi-polite suspicion of the butler, who 
proposed that he should call again, with an 
evident reference in his mind to the spoons, 
it gave the boy the forlornest feeling that 
can be conceived. He was alone, and they 
thought him an impostor, and nobody here 
knew or cared whether he was shut out from 
the house or not. His heart went back to 
his home with that revulsion which every- 
body knows. There, everybody would have 
rushed to open the door to him, and wel- 
come him back; and though his errand here 
was simply to do that home as much injury 
as possible, his heart swelled at the contrast. 
While he stood, however, insisting upon ad- 
mittance in his dogged way, without showing 
any feelings, it happened that Mr. Penrose 
drove up to the door, and hailed his nephew 
with much surprise. “ You here, Will?” 


Mr. Penrose said. “I hope nothing has 
gone wrong at the Cottage ?” and his man’s 
hand instantly, and as by magic, relaxed 
from the door. 

“There is‘nothing wrong, sir,” said Will, 


“but I wanted to speak to you;” and he 
entered triumphantly, not without a sense 
of victory, as the subdued servant took his 
bag out of his hand. Mr. Penrose was, as 
we have said, alone. He had shed, as it 
were, allgncumbrances, and was ready, un- 
fettered by any ties or prejudices, to grow 
richer and wiser and more enlightened ever 

day. His children were all married, and his 
wife having fulfilled all natural offices of 
this life, a married all her daughters, had 
quietly taken her dismissal when her duties 
were over, and had a very handsome tomb- 
stone, which he looked at on Sunday. It 
occurred to very few people, however, to 
lament over Mr. Penrose’s loneliness. He 
seemed to have been freed from all impedi- 
ments, and left at liberty to grow rich, to 
get fat, and to believe in his own greatness 
and wisdom. Nor did it occur to himself to 
feel his great house lonely. He liked eat- 
ing a luxurious dinner by himself, and 
knowing how much it had cost, all for his 
single lordly appetite — the total would have 
een less grand if wife and children had 
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shared it. And then he had other things to 
think of — substantial things, about interest 
and investments, and not mere visionary 
reflections about the absence of other chairs, 
or other faces at his table. But he had a 
natural interest in Wilfrid, as in a youth 
who had evidently come to ask his advice, 
which was an article he was not disinclined 
to give away. And then “the Setons,” 
as he called his sister's family and descend- 
ants, had generally shut their ears to his 
advice, ret shown an active absence of all 
political qualities, so that Will’s visit was a 
compliment of the highest character, some- 
thing like an unexpected act of homage 
from Mordecai in the gate. 

But even Mr. Penrose was struck dumb 
by Will's communication. He put up his 
hand to his cravat and gasped, and thumped 
himself on the breast, staring at the boy with 
round scared apoplectic eyes — like the eyes 
of a boiled fish. He stared at Will, — who 
told the story calmly enough with a matter 
of fact conciseness, — and looked as if he 
was disposed to ring the bell and send for a 
doctor, and get out of the difficulty by con- 
cluding his nephew to be mad. But there 
was no withstanding the evidence of plain 
faith and sincerity in Will’s narration. 

ir. Penrose remained silent, longer than 
anybody had ever known him to remain 
silent before, and he was not even very 
coherent when he had regained the faculty of 
of speech. 
“ That woman was present, was she ?” he 
said; “and Winnie’s husband — Good 
Lord! And so you mean to tell me Mary 
has been all this time — When I asked her 
to my house, and my wife intended to make 
a party for her, and all that—and when 
she preferred to visit at Earlston, and that 
old fool Sir Edward, who never had a penny 
— except what he settled on Winnie. And 
all that time you know Mary was — Good 
Lord!” 

“ T don’t see what difference it makes as to 
my mother,” said Will. “ She is just what 
she always was — the difference it makes to 
me — and of course to Hugh.” 

But this was not a view that Mr. Penrose 
could take who knew more about the world 
than Will could be supposed to know — 
though his thoughts were usually so preoccu- 
pied by what he called the practical aspect 
of everything. Yet he was disturbed in this 
case by reflections which were almost imagi- 
native, and which utterly amazed Will. 
He got up, though he was still in the middle 
of dessert, and walked about the room mak- 
ing exclamations. “ That’s what she has 
been, you know, all this time — Mary, of 
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all people in the world! Good Lord! That’s 
what she was, when we asked her here.” 
These were the exclamations that were 
bursting from Uncle Penrose’s amazed lips 
—and Will at last grew angry and impa- 
tient, and hurried into the practical matter 
on his own initiative. : 

“When you have made up your mind 
about it, Uncle, I should be glad to know 
what you think best to be done,” said Will, 
in his steady way, and he looked at his ad- 
viser with those sceptical, clear-sighted eyes, 
which, more than anything else make a 
practical man ashamed of having indulged 
m any momentary aberration. 

Mr. Penrose came back to his chair and 
sat down, and looked with respect, and 
something that was almost awe, in Will’s 
face. Then the boy continued, seeing his 
advantage: “ You must see what an impor- 
tant thing it is between Hugh and me,” 
he said. “It is a matter of business, of 
course, and it would be far better to settle 
it at once. If I am the right heir, you 
know, Earlston ought to be mine. I have 
heard you say, feelings had nothing to do 
with right and wrong.” 

“No,” said Mr. Penrose, with a slight 
gasp; “that is quite true; but it is all so 
sudden, you know,—- and Mary —I don’t 
know what you want me todo” — 

“T want you to write and tell them about 
it,” said Will. 

Mr. Penrose put Lis lips into the shape 
they would naturally have taken had he 
‘been whistling as usual; but he was not 
capable of a whistle. “Tt is all very easy 
to talk” he said, “ and naturally business is 
business, and I am not a man to think too 
much about feelings. But Mary —the fact 
is, it must be a matter of arrangement, Will. 
There can’t be any trial, you know, or pub- 
licity to expose her ” — 

“T don’t see that it would matter much to 
her,” said Will. ‘She would not mind; it 
would only be one of her sons instead of 
the other, and I suppose she likes me the 
same as Hugh.” 

“T was not thinking of Hugh, or you 
either. I was thinking of your mother,” 
said Mr. Penrose, thrusting his hands into 
the depths of his pockets, and staring with 
vacant eyes into the air before him. He 
was matter of fact himself, but he could not 
comprehend the ‘obtuseness of ignorance 
and self-occupation and youth. 

“ Well ?” said Will. 

“ Well,” cried the uncle, turning upon 
him, “are you blind, or stupid, or what? 
Don’t you see it never can come to publicity, 
or she will be disgraced. I don’t say 





you are to give up your rights, if they,are 
your rights, for that. I daresay you'll take 
a deal better care of everything than that 
fellow Hugh, and won’t be so confounded 
saucy. But if you go and make a row 
about it in public, she can never hold up her 
head again, you know. I don’t mind talk 
myself in a general way ; but talk about a 
woman’s marriage, — Good Lord! There 
must be no public row, whatever you do.” 

“TI don’t see why there should be any 
public row,” said Will; “ all that has to be 
done is to let them know.” 

“T suppose you think Hugh will take it 
quite comfortable,” said Mr. Penrose, “ and 
lay down everything like alamb. He's not 
a business man, nor good for much; ‘but he 
will never be such an idiot as that; and 
then you would need to have your witnesses 
very distinct, if it was to come to anything.” 
He has possession in his favour, and that is 
a great deal, and it is you who would have 
to prove everything. Are you quite sure 
that your witnesses would be forthcoming, and 
that you could make the case clear ?” 

“J don't know about making the case 
clear,” said Will, who began to get confused ; 
“all I know is what I have told you. Per- 
cival was there, and Mrs. Kirkman — they 
saw it, you know — and she says Hugh him- 
self was there. Of course he was only a 
child. But she said no doubt he would 
remember, if it was brought to his mind.” 

“Hugh himself!” said Mr. Penrose — 
again a little startled, though he was not a 

erson of fine feelings. The idea of appeal- 
ing to the recollection of the child for evi- 
dence against the man’s rights, struck him 
as curious at least. He was staggered, 
though he felt that he ought to have been 
above that. Of course it was all perfectly 
just and correct, and nobody could have 
been more clear than he, that any sort of 
fantastic delicacy coming between a man 
and his rights would be too absurd to be 
thought of. And yet it cannot be denied 
that he was staggered in spite of himself. 

“TI think if you told him distinctly, and 
recalled it to his recollection, and he knew 
everything that was involved,” said Will, 
with calm distinctness, “that Hugh would 
give in. Itis the only thing he could do; 
and I should not say anything to him about 
a younger brother’s portion, or two thousand 
pounds,” the lad added, kindling up. “He 
should have everything that the money or 
the estate could do for him — whatever was 
best for him, if it cost half or double what 
Earlston was worth.” 

“ Then why on earth don’t you leave him 
Earlston, if you are so generous ?” said Mr. 
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Penrose. “If you are to spend it all upon | her to be awake and watching, and was not 


him, what good would it do you having the 
dreary old place ?” 

“T should have my rights,” said Will 
with solemnity. It was as if he had been a 
disinherited prince whom some usurper had 
deprived of bis kingdom, and this strange 
assumption was so honest in its way, and 
had such an appearance of sincerity, that 
Mr. Penrose was struck dumb, and gazed 
at the boy with a consternation which he 
could not express. His rights! Mary’s 
youngest son, whom everybody, up to this 
moment, had thought of only as a clever, 
not very amiable boy, of no particular ac- 
count anywhere. The merchant began to 
wake up to the consciousness that he had a 
phenomenon before him— a new develop- 
ment of man. As he recovered from his 
surprise, he began to appreciate Will — to 
do justice to the straightforward ardour of 
his determination that business was busi- 
ness, and that feelings had nothing to do 
with it ; and to admire his calm impassibili- 
ty to every other view of the case but that 
which concerned himself. Mr. Penrose 
thought it was the result of a great pre- 
concerted plan, and began to awake into 
admiration and respect. He thought the 
solemnity, and the calm, and that beautiful 
confidence in his rights, were features of a 
subtle and precocious scheme which Will 
had made for himself; and his thoughts, 
which had been dwelling, for the moment 
on Mary, with a kind of unreflective sym- 
pathy, turned towards the nobler object 
thus presented before him. * Here was a true 
hypotheosis of interest over Nature. Here 
was such a man of business, heaven-born, as 
had never been seen before. Mr. Penrose 
warmed and kindled into admiration, and he 
made a secret vow that such a genius should 
not be lost. 

As for Will, he never dreamt of speculat- 
ing as to what were -his uncle’s thoughts. 
He was quite content that he had told his 
own tale, and so got over the first prelimi- 
nary difficulty of getting it told to those 
whom it most concerned ; and he was very 
sleepy — dreadfully tired, and more anxious 
to curl up his poor, young, weary head, 
under his wing, and get to bed, than for 
anything else in the world. Yet, notwith- 
standing, when he laid down, and had put 
out his light, and had begun to doze, the 
thought came over him that he saw the 

low of his mother’s candle shining in under 
fis door, and heard her step on the stairs, 


which had been such a comfort to him many 
a night when he was a child, and woke up 
in the dark and heard her pass, and knew 





even without a hope that she might come in 
and stand for a moment, driving away all 
ghosts and terrors of the night, by his bed. 
He thought he saw the light under his door, 
and heard the foot coming up the stairs. 
And so probably he did; but the. poor boy 
woke right up under this fancy, and remem- 
bered with a compunction that he was far 
away from his mother, and that probably 
she was “angry,” and perhaps anxious 
about his sudden departure; and he was 
very sorry in his heart to have come away 
so, and never to have told her. But he was 
not sorry nor much troubled anyhow about 
the much more important thing he was 
about to do. 

And Uncle Penrose, under the strange 
stimulus of his visitor's earnestness, ad- 
dressed himself to the task required of him, 
and wrote to Hugh. He, too, thought first 
of writing to Mrs. Ochterlony; but, excel- 
lent business man as he was, he could not 
do it; it went against his heart, if he had a 
heart, — or, if not his heart, against some 
digestive organ which served him instead of 
that useful but not indispensable part of the 
human frame. But he did write to Hugh 
—that was easier; and then Hugh had 
been “ confounded saucy,” and had rejected 
his advice not about the Museum uly, but 
in other respects. Mr. Penrose wrote the 
letter that very night while Will was dream- 
ing about his mother’s light; and so the 
great wheel was set agoing, which none of 
them could then stop for ever. 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 


Hvuex had left the Cottage the day after 
Will’s departure. He had gone to Earlston, 
where a good deal of business about ‘the 
Museum and the estate awaited him; and 
he had gone off without any particular bur- 
denon kis wind. As for Will's flight from 
home, it was odd, no doubt; but then Will 
himself was odd, and out-of-the-way acts 
were to be expected from him. When 
Hugh, with fbn liberality, had sent him 
the cheque, he dismissed the subject from 
his mind—at least, he thought of his 
younger brother only with amusement, won- 
dering what he could find to attract him in 
Uncle Penrose’s prosaic house, — trying to 
form an imagination of Will wandering 
about the great Liverpool docks, looking at 
the big nee, and all the noisy traffic; and 
Hugh laughed within himself to think how 
very much all that was out of Will’s way. 
No doubt he would come home in a day or 
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two bored to death, and would loathe the 
very name of Liverpool all his life there- 
after. As for Mr. Ochterlony of Earlston 
himself, he had a great deal to do. The 
mayor and corporation of Dalken had come 
to a final decision about the Museum, and 
all that had to be done was to prepare the 
rooms which were to receive Francis Och- 
terlony’s treasures, and to transfer with due 
tenderness and solemnity the Venus and the 
Psyche, and all the delicate wealth which 
had been so dear to the heart of “ the old 
Squire.” The young Squire went round 
and looked at them all, with a great ten- 
derness of his own, remembering his un- 
cle’s last progress among them, and where 
he sat down to rest, and the wistful looks 
he had given to those marble white crea- 
tions which stood to him in the place of 
wife and children ; and the pathetic humour 
with which he had said, “ It is all the better 
for you.” It was the better for Hugh; but 
still the young man in the fulness of his 
hopes had. a tender compunction for the old 
man who had died without getting the good 
of his life, and with no treasures but mar- 
ble and bronze and gold and silver to leave 
behind him. “My poor uncle!” Hugh 
said; and yet the chances were that Francis 
Ochterlony was not, either in living or dy- 
ing, sorry for himself. Hugh had a kind of 
reluctance to change the aspect of every- 
thing, and make the house his own house, 
and not Francis Ochterlony’s. It seemed 
almost impious to take from it the character 
it had borne so long, and at the same time 
it was his uncle’s wish. These were Hugh’s 
thoughts at night, but in the fresh light of 
the morning it would be wrong to deny that 
another set of ideas took possession of his 
mind. Then he began to think of the new 
aspect, and the changes he would make. 
It was not bright enough for a home for — 
well, for any lady that might happen to come 
on a visit or otherwise ; and, to be sure, Hugh 
had no intention of accepting as final his 
mother’s determination not to leave the 
Cottage. He made up his mind that she 
would come, and that people — various peo- 
ple, ladies and others — would come to visit 

er; that there should be flowers and music 
and smiles about the place, and perhaps 
some one as fair and as sweet as Psyche to 
change the marble moonlight into sacred 
living sunshine. Now the fact was, that 
Nelly was not by any means so fair as 
Psyche — that she was not indeed what you 
would calla regular beauty at all, but only 
afresh, faulty, sweet little human creature, 
with warm blood in her veins, and a great 
many thoughts in her little head. And 
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when Hugh thought of some fair presence 
coming into those rooms and making a 
paradise of them, either it was not Nelly 
Askell he was thinking of, or else he was 
thinking like a poet —though he was not 
sotleet to speak of. However, he did not 

imself give any name to his — 
—he could afford to be vague. He went 
all over the house in the morning, not with 
the regretful, affectionate eye with which he 
made the same survey the night before, but 
in a practical spirit. At his age, and in his 
position, the practical was only a pleasanter 
variation of the romantic aspect of affairs. 
As he thought of new furniture, scores of 
little pictures flashed into his mind — though 
in ordinary cases he was not distinguished 
by a powerful imagination. He had ho 
sooner devised the kind of chair that should 
stand in a particular corner, than straight- 
way a little figure jumped into it, a whisper 
of talk came out of it, with a host of imagi- 
nary circumstances which had nothing todo 
with upholstery. Even the famous rococo 
chair which tiny had broken was taken 
possession of by that vague, sweet phantom. 
And he went about the rooms with an un- 
conscious smile on his face, devising and 
lanning. He did not know he was smiling ; 
it was not at anything or about anything. 
It was but the natural expression of the 
fresh morning fancies and sweet stir of 
everything hopeful, and bright, and uncer- 
tain, which was in his heart. 

And when he went out of doors he still 
smiled. Earlston was a grey limestone 
house, as has been described in the earlier 

art of this history. A house which chilled 
Mrs. Ochterlony to the heart when she 
went there with her little children in the 
first forlornness of her widowhood. What 
Hugh had to do now was to plan a flower- 

arden for — his mother; yes, it was truly 
for his mother. He meant that she should 
come all the same. Nothing could make 
any difference so far as she was concerned. 
But at the same time, to be sure, he did not 
mean that his house should make the same 
impression on any other stranger as that 
house had made upon Mary. He planned 
how the great hedges should be cut down, 
and the trees thinned, and the little moor- 
land burn should be taken in within the 
inclosure, and followed to its very edge by 
the gay lawn with its flower-beds. He 
planned a different approach — where there 
might be openings in the dark shrubberies, 
and views over the hills. All this he did 
in the morning, with a smile on his face, 
though the tears had been in his eyes at the 
thought of any change only the previous 
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night. If Francis Ochterlony had been by, 
as epg he was, no doubt he would have 
smiled at that tender inconsistency — and 
there would not have been any bitterness in 
the smile. 

And then Hugh went into breakfast. He 
had already some new leases to sign and 
other business matters to do, and he was 
quite pleased to do it — as pleased as he had 
beeh to draw his first cheques. He sat down 
at his breakfast-table, before the little pile 
of letters that awaited him, and felt the im- 
ae of his new ~_o Even his 
oneliness made him feel its importance the 
more. Here were questions of all sorts sub- 
mitted to him, and it was he who had to 
answer, without reference to anybody — he 
whose advice a little while ago nobody would 
have taken the trouble to ask. It was not 
that he cared to exercise his privilege, —for 
Hugh, on the whole, had an, inclination to 
be advised — but still the sense of his inde- 

endence was sweet. He meant to ask Mr. 

reston, the attorney, about various things, 
and he meant to consult his mother, and to 
lay some special affairs before Sir Edward 
— but still, at the same time, it was he who 
had everything to do, and Mr. Ochterlon 
of Earlston sat down before his letters wit 
a sense of satisfaction which does not always 
attend the mature mind in that moment of 
trial. One of the uppermost was from Uncle 
Penrose, redirected from the Cottage, but it 
did not cause any thrill of interest to Hugh’s 
mind, who put it aside calmly, knowing of 
nothunderboltsthat might bein it. No doubt 
it was some nonsense about the Museum, he 
thought — as if he himself was not a much 
better judge about the Museum than a 
stranger and business-man could be. There 
was, however, a letter from Mary, which 
directed her son’s attention to this efistle. 
“T send you a letter directed in Uncle Pen- 
rose’s hand,” wrote Mrs. Ochterlony, ** which 
T have had the greatest inclination to open, 
to see what he says about Will. I dare say 
you would not have minded ; but I conclude, 
on the whole, that Mr. Ochterlony of Earl- 
ston should have his letters to himself, so I 
send it on to you uninvaded. Let me know 
what he says about your brother.” Hugh 
could not but laugh when he read this, half 
with pleasure, half with amusement. His 
mother’s estimate of his importance enter- 
tained him greatly, and the idea of anything 

rivate being in Uncle Penrose’s letter tic- 

led him still more. Then he drew it towards 
him lightly. and began to read it with eyes 
running over with laughter. He was all 
alone, and there was nobody to see any 
change of sentiment in his face. 
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He was all alone —but yet presentl 
Hugh raised his eyes from the letter whic 
he had taken up so gaily, and cast a scared 
look round him, as if to make sure that no- 
body was there. The smile had gone off his 
face, and the laughter out of his eyes, — 
and not only that, Dut every particle of col- 
our had left his face. And yet he did not 
see the meaning of what he had read. 
“ Will!” he said to himself. “Will!” He 
was horror-stricken and bewildered, but that 
was the sole idea it conveyed to him—a 
sense of treachery — the awful feeling of 
unreality and darkness round about, with 
which the young soul for the first time sees 
itself injured and betrayed. He laid down 
the letter half read, and paused, and put up 
his hands to his head as if to convince him- 
self that he was not dreaming. Will! Good 
God! Will! Was it possible? Hugh had to 
make a convulsive effort to grasp this unnat- 
ural horror. Will, one of themselves, to 
have gone off, and put himself into the hands 
of Uncle Penrose, and set himself against 
his mother and her sons ! the ground seemed 
to fail under his feet, the solid world to fall 
off round him into bewildering mystery. 
Will! And yet he did not apprehend what 
it was. His mind could not take in more 
than one discovery at a time. A minute 
before, and he was ready to have risked 
everything on the good faith of any and 
every human creature he knew. Now, was 
there anybody to be trusted? His brother 
had stolen from his side, and was strikin 
at him by another and an unfriendly hand. 
Will! Good heavens, Will! - 

It would be difficult to tell how long it 
was before the full meaning of the letter he 
had thus received entered into Hugh’s mind. 
He sat with the breakfast things still on the 
table, so long, that the housekeeper herself 
came at last with natural inquisitiveness to 
see if anything was the matter, and found 
Hugh with a face as grey and colourless as 
that of the old Squire, sitting over his un- 
tasted coffee, unaware, apparently, what he 
was about. He started when she came in, 
and bundled up his letters into his pocket, 
and gave an odd laugh, and said he had 
been busy, and had forgotten. And then 
he sprang up and left the room, paying no 
attention to her outcry that he had eaten 
nothing. Hugh was not aware he had eaten 
nothing, or probably in the first horror of 
his discovery of the treachery in the world, 
he too would have taken to false pretences 
and saved appearances, and made believe 
to have breakfasted. But the poor boy was 
unaware, and rushed off to the library, 
where nobody could have any pretext for 
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disturbing him, and shut himself up with 
his secret, his first secret, the new horrible 
discovery which had changed the face of 
the world. This was the letter which he 
had crushed up in his hand as he might have 
crushed a snake or deadly reptile, but which 
nothing could crush out of his heart, where 
the sting had entered and gone deep: — 


“My pear Nepuew, — It is with pain 
that I write to you, though it is my clear 
duty to do so in the interests of your broth- 
er, who has just put his case into my hands 
—and I don’t doubt that the intelligence I 
am about to convey will be a great blow, 
not only to your future prospects but to 
your pride and sense of importance, which 
so fine a position at your age had naturally 
elevated considerably higher than a plain 
man like myself could approve of. Your 
brother arrived here to-day, and has lost 
no time in informing me of the singular cir- 
cumstances under which he left home, and 
of which, so far as I understand him, you 
and your mother are still in ignorance. 
Wilfrid’s perception of the fact that feelings 
however, creditable to him as an individual, 
ought not to stand in the way of what is, 
strictly speaking, a matter of business, is 
very clear and uncompromising ; but still 
he does not geny that he felt it difficult to 


make this communication either to you or to 


his mother. Accident, the nature of which 
I do not at present, before knowing your 
robable course of action, feel myself at 
liberty to indicate more plainly, has put him 
in possession of certain facts, which would 
change altogether the relations between him 
and yourself, as well as your (apparent) po- 
sition as head of the family. hese facts, 
which, for your mother’s sake, I should be 
deeply grieved to make known out of the 
family, are as follows: your father, Major 
Ochterlony, and my niece, instead of bemg 
married privately in Scotland, as we all be- 
lieved, in the year 1830, or thereabouts — 
I forget the exact date — were in reality only 
married in India in the year 1837, by the 
chaplain, the Rev. Churchill, then offi- 
ciating at the station where your father’s 
regiment was. ‘This, as you are aware, was 
shortly before Wilfrid’s birth, and not long 
before Major Ochterlony died. It is subject 
of thankfulness that your father did my 
niece this tardy justice before he was cut 
off, as may be said, in the flower of his days, 
but you will see at a glance that it entirely 
reverses your respective positions — and 
that in fact Wilfrid is Major Ochterlony’s 
only lawful son. 

“T am as anxious as you can be that this 
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should be made a matter of family arrange- 
ment, and should never come to the public 
ears. To satisfy your own mind, however, 
of the perfect truth of the assertion I haye 
made, Peg to refer you to the Rev. Mr. 
Churchill, who performed the ceremony, and 
whose present address, which Wilfrid had 
the good sense to secure, you will find be- 
low — and to Mrs. Kirkman, who was pres- 
ent. Indeed, I am informed, that you your- 
self were present —though probably too 
yours to understand what it meant. 
t is possible that on examining your mem- 
ory you ~~ find some trace of the occur- 
rence, which though not dependable upon 
by itself, will help to confirm the intelli- 
gence to your mind. We are in no hurry 
and will leave you the fullest time to satisfy 
yourself, as well as second you in every effort 
to prevent any painful consequence from 
falling upon your mother, who hgs (though 
falsely) enjoyed the confidence and esteem 
of her friends so long. 
“ For yourself you may reckon upon Wil- 
frid’s anxious endeavours to further your 
prospects by every means in his power. Of 
course I do not expect you to take a fact 


‘involving so much, either upon his word or 


mine. Examine it fully for yourself, and 
the more entirely the matter is cleared up, 
the more will it be for our satisfaction as 
well as your own. The only thing I have 
to desire for my own part is that you will 
spare your mother—as your brother is 
most anxious to do. Hoping for an early 
reply, 
“T am, 
“ Your affectionate uncle and sincere friend, 
“J. P. PENROSE.” 


Hugh sat in Francis Ochterlony’s chair, 
at his table, with his head supported on his 
hands, looking straight before him, seeing 
nothing, not even thinking, feeling only this 
letter spread out upon the table, and the 
intelligence conveyed in it, and holding his 
head, which ached and throbbed with the 
blow, in his hands. He was still, and his 
head throbbed and his heart and soul ached, 
tingling through him to every joint and 
every vein. He could not even wonder, nor 
doubt, nor question in any way, for the 
first terrible interval. All he could do was 
to look at the fact and take it fully into his 
mind, and turn it over and over, seeing it 
all round on every side, lodking at it this 
way and that way, and feeling as if some- 
how heaven and earth were filled with it, 
though he had never dreamt of such a 
ghost until that hour. Not his after ali— 
neither Earlston, nor his name, nor the po- 
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sition he had been so proud of: nothing his 
—alas, not even his mother, his spotless 
mother, the woman whom it had been an 
honour and glory to come from and belong 
to. When a groan came from the poor boy’s 
white lips it was that he was thinking of; 
Madonna Mary! that was the name they 
had called her by—and this was how it 
really was. He groaned aloud, and made 
an unconscious outcry of his pain when it 
came to that. “ Oh, my God, if it had only 
been ruin, loss of everything — anything in 
the world but that!” This was the first 
stage of stupefaction and yet of vivid con- 





came into the young man’s mind to go to 
her and take her in his arms, and carry her 
away somewhere out of sight of men and 
sound of their voices — and again there 
came to his eyes those stinging tears. Fault 
of hers it could not be ; she might have been 
deceived; and then poor Hugh’s lips, un- 
accustomed to curses, quivered and stopped 
short as they were about to curse the father 
whom he never knew. Here was the point 
at which the tide turned again. Could it be 
Hugh Ochterlony who had deceived his 
wife ? he whose sword hung in Mary’s room, 
whose very name made a certain music in 


sciousness, before the indignation came. He|her voice when she pronounced it, and 


sat and looked at it, and realised it, and 
took it into his mind, staring at it until | 


whom she had trained her children to rev- 
erence with that surpassing honour which 


every drop of blood ebbed away from his | belongs to the dead alone. Again a storm 


face. This was how it was before the anger : 


came. After a while his countenance and 
his mood changed —the colour and heat 
came rushing back to his cheeks and lips, 
and a flood of rage and resentment swept 
over him like a sudden storm. Will! could 
it be Will? Liar! coward ! traitor! to call 
her mother, and to tax her with shame even 
had it been true — to frame such a lying, 
cursed, devilish accusation against her! Then 
it was that Hugh flashed into a fiery, burning 
shame to think that he had given credence 
to it for one sole moment. He turned his 
eyes upon her as it were, and looked into 
her face and glowed with a bitter indigna- 
tion and fury. . His mother’s face! only to 
think of it and dare to fancy that shame 
could ever have been there. And then the 
boy wept, in spite of his manhood — wept a 
few, hot, stinging tears, that dried up the 
moment they fell, half for rage, half for ten- 
derness. — And, oh my God, was it Will? 
Then as his mind roused more and more to 
the dread emergency, Hugh got up and 
went to the window and gazed out as if that 
would help him ; and his eye lighted on the 
tangled thicket which he had meant to make 
into his mother’s flower-garden, and upon 
the sweep of trees through which he had 
pene his new approach, and once more 

e groaned aloud. Only this morning so sure 
about it all, so confidently and carelessly 
happy — now with not one clear step before 
him to take, with no future, no past that he 
could dare look back upon, no name, nor 
rights of any kind — if this were true. And 
could it be otherwise than true? Could any 
imagination frame so monstrous and incon- 
ceivable a falsehood ; —such a horrible im- 
possibility might be fact, but it was beyond 
all the bounds of fancy;—and then the 
blackness of darkness descended again upon 
Hugh's soul. Poor Mary! poor mother ! It 





of rage and bitter indignation swept in his 
despair and bewilderment over the young 
man’s mind; an accursed scheme, a devil- 
ish hateful lie — that was how it was; and 
oh horror! that it should be Will. 

Through all these changes it was one 
confused tempest of misery and dismay that 
was in Hugh’s mind. Now and then there 
would be wild breaks in the clouds — now 
they would be whirled over the sky in gusts 
—now settled down into a blackness be- 
yond all reckoning. Lives change from joy 
to misery often enougli in this world; but 
seldom thus in a moment, in the twinkling 
of an eye. His careless boat had been 
taking its sweet course over waters rippléd 
with a favourable breeze, and without a 
moment’s interval it was among the break- 
ers; and he knew so little how to manage 
it, he was so inexperienced to cope with 
winds and waves. And he had nobody to 
ask counsel from. He was, as Will had 
been, separated from his natural adviser, the 
one friend to whom hitherto he had cenfided 
all his difficulties. But Hugh was older 
than Will, and his mind had come to a high- 
er development, though perhaps he was not 
so clever ashis brother. He had no Uncle 
Penrose to go to;_no living soul would hear 
from him this terrible tale; he could consult 
nobody. Not for a hundred Earlstons, not 
for all the world, would he have discussed 
with any man in existence his mother’s 
good name. 

Yet with that,too, there came another 
complication into Hugh’s mind. Even while 
he actually thought in his despair of going 
to his mother, and telling her any tender lie 
that might occur to him, and carrying her 
away to Australia or any end of the world 
where he could work for her, and remove 
her for ever from shame and pain, a sense of 
outraged justice and rights assailed was in 
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his mind. He was not one of those who 
can throw down their arms. Earlston was 
his, and he could not relinquish it and his 
position as head of the house without a 
struggle. And the thought of Mr. Penrose 
stung him. He even tried to heal one of 
his deeper wounds by persuading himself 
that Uncle Penrose was at the bottom of it, 
and that poor Will was but his tool. Poor 
Will! Poor miserable boy! And if he 
ever woke and came to himself and knew 
what he had been doing, how terrible would 
his position be. Thus Hugh tried to think 
till, wearied out with thinking, he said to 
himself that he would put it aside and think 
no more of it, and attend to his business; 
which vain imagination the poor boy tried 
to carry out with hands that shook and brain 
that refused to obey his guidance. And all 
this change was made in one little moment. 
His life canie to a climax, and passed through 
a secret revolution in that one day ; and yet 
he had begun it as if it had been an ordinary 
day — a calm summer morning in the sum- 
mer of his days. 

This was what Hugh said to his mother of 
Mr. Penrose’s letter: —‘“ The letter you 
forwarded to me from Uncle Penrose was 
in his usual business strain— good advice 
and that sort of thing.’ He does not say 
much about Will; but he has arrived all 
safe, and I suppose is enjoying himself — as 
well he can, there.” 

And when he had written and despatched 
that note he sat down to think again. He 
decided at last that he would not go on with 
the flower-garden and the other works — 
till he saw; but that he would settle about 
the Museum without any delay. “If it 
came to the worst they would not recall the 
gift,” he said to himself, brushing his hand 
across his eyes. It was his uncle’s wish; 
and it was he, Hugh, and not any other, 
whom Francis Ochterlony had wished for 
his heir. Hugh’s hand was wet when he 
took it from his eyes, and his heart was full, 
and he could have wept like a child. But 
he was a man, and weeping could do no 
good; and he had nobody in the world to 
take his trouble to— nobody in the world. 
Love and pride made a fence round him, 
and isolated him. He had to make his way 
out of it as best he could and alone. He 
made a great cry to God in his trouble; but 
from nobody in the world could he have 
either help or hope. And he read the letter 
over and over, and tried to recollect and to 
go back into his dim baby-memory of India, 
and gather out of the thick mists that scene 
which | said he had been present at. Was 
there really some kind of vague image of it, 
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all broken and indistinct and effaced, on his 
mind ? 


CHAPTER XL. 


Wui2£ all this was going on at Earlston, 
there were other people in whose minds, 
though the matter was not of importance so 
overwhelming, pain and excitement and a 
trembling dread of the consequences had 
been awakened. Mary, to whom it would 
be even more momentous than to Hugh, 
knew nothing of it as yet. She had taken 
Mr. Penrose’s letter into her hand and look- 
ed at it, and hesitated, and then had smiled 
at her boy’s new position in the world, and 
redirected it to him, passing on as it were a 
living shell just ready to explode without so 
much as scorching her own delicate fingers. 
But Mrs. Kirkman felt herself in the posi- 
tion of a woman who had seen the shell 
fired and had even touched the fatal trigger, 
and did not know where it had fallen, nor 
what death and destruction it might have 
scattered around. She was not like herself 
for these two or three days. She gavea 
divided attention to her evangelical efforts, 
and her mind wandered from the reports of 
her Bible readers. She seemed to see the 
great mass of fire and flame striking the 
ground, and the dead and wounded lying 
round it in all cirections; and it might be 
that she too was to blame. She bore it as 
long as she could, trying to persuade herself 
that she, like Providence, had done it “ for 
the best,” and that it might be for Mary’s 
good or Hugh’s good, even if it should hap- 
pen to kill them. This was how she at- 
tempted to support and fortify herself; but 
while she was doing so Wilfrid’s steady, 
matter-of-fact countenance would come be- 
fore her, and she would perceive by the 
instinct of guilt, that he would neither 
hesitate nor spare, but was clothed in the 
double armour of egotism and ignorance ; 
that he did not know what horrible harm 
he could do, and yet that he was sensible of 
his power and would certainly exercise it. 
She was like the other people involved — 
afraid to ask any one’s advice, or betray the 
share she had taken in the business; even 
her husband, had she spoken to him about 
it, would probably have asked what the 
deuce she had to do interfering? For 
Colonel Kirkman, though a man of very 
orthodox views, still was liable in a moment 
of excitement to forget himself, and give 
force to his sentiments by a mild oath. 
Mrs. Kirkman could not bear thus to de- 
scend in the opinion of any one, and yet 
she could not satisfy her conscience about it, 
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nor be content with what she had done. 
She stood out bravely for a few days, telling 
herself she had only done her duty ; but the 
composure she attained by this means was 
forced and unnatural. And at last she 
could bear it no longer ; she seemed to have 
heard the dreadful report, and then to have 
seen everything relapse into the most deadly 
silence ; no cry coming out of the distance, 
nor indications if everybody was perishing, 
or any one had escaped. If she had but 
heard one outery —if Hugh, poor fellow, 
had come storming to her to know the truth 
of it, or Mary had come with her fresh 
wounds, crying out against her, Mrs. Kirk- 
man could have borne it; but the silence was 
more than she could bear. Something with- 
in compelled her to get up out of her quiet 
and go forth and ask who had been killed, 
even though she might bring herself within 
the circle of responsibility thereby. 

This was why, after she had put up with 
her anxiety as long as she could, she went 
out at last by herself in a very disturbed and 
uneasy state to the Cottage, where all was 
still peaceful, and no storm had yet darkened 
the shies Mary had received Hugh’s letter 
that morning, which he had written in the 
midst of his first misery, and it had never 
occurred to her to think anything more 
about Uncle Penrose after the calm mention 
her boy made of his letter. She had not 
heard from Will, it is true, and was vexed 
by his silence ; but yet it was a light vexa- 
tion. Mrs. Ochterlony, however, was not 
at home when Mrs. Kirkman arrived; and, 
if anything could have increased her uneasi- 
ness and embarrassment, it would have been 
to be ushered into the drawing-room, and to 
find Winnie seated there all by herself. Mrs. 
Percival rose in resentful grandeur when she 
saw who the visitor was. ‘or was Winnie’s 
chance to repay that little demonstration of 
disapproval which the Colonel’s wife had 
made on her last visit to the Cottage. The 
two ladies made very stately salutations to 
each other, and the stranger sat down, and 
then there was a dead pause. “Let Mrs. 
Ochterlony know when she comes in,” Win- 
nie had said to the maid; and that was all 
she thought it necessary to say. Even Aunt 
Agatha was not near to break the violence 
of the encounter. Mrs. Kirkman sat down 
in a very uncomfortable condition, full of 
genuine anxiety; but it was not to be ex- 
pected that her natural impulses should en- 
tirely yield even to compunction and fright, 
and a sense of guilt. When a few minutes 
of silence had elapsed, and Mary did not 
appear, and Winnie sat opposite to her, 
wrapt up and gloomy, in her shawl, and her 








haughtiest air of preoccupation, Mrs. Kirk- 
man began to come to herself. Here was a 
perishing sinner before her, to whom advice, 
and reproof, and admonition, might be all 
important, and such a favourable moment 
might never come again. The very sense of 
being rather faulty in her own person gave 
her a certain stimulus to warn the culpable 
creature, whose errors were so different, 
and so much more flagrant thanhers. And 
if in doing her duty, she had perhaps-done 
something that might harm one of the fami- 
ly, was it not all the more desirable to do 
to another? Mrs. Kirkman cleared 
er throat, and looked at the culprit. And 
as she perceived Winnie’s look of defiance, 
and absorbed self-occupation, and determined 
opposition to anything that might be ad- 
vanced, a soft sense of superiority and pity 
stole into her mind. Poor thing, that did 
not know the things that belonged to ker 
peace ! — was it not a Christian act to bring 
them before her ere they might be for ever 
hid from her eyes ? 

Once more Mrs. Kirkman cleared her 
throat. She did it with an intention; and 
Winnie heard, and was roused, and fixed 
on her one corner of her eye. But she only 
made a very mild commencement — em- 
ploying in so important a matter the wisdom 
of the serpent, conjoined, as it always ought 
to be, with the sweetness of the dove. 

“Mrs. Ochterlony is probably visiting 
among the r,” said Mrs. Kirkman, but 
with a sceptical tone in her voice, as if that, 
at least, was what Mary ought to be doing, 
though it was doubtful whether she was so 
well employed. 

“Probably,” said Winnie, curtly; and 
then there was a pause. 

“ To one who occupies herself so much as 
she does with her family, there must be 
much to do for three boys,” continued Mrs. 
Kirkman, still with a certain pathos in her 
voice. “ Ah, if we did but give ourselves 
as much trouble about our spiritual state !” 

She waited for a reply, but Winnie gave 
no reply. She even gave a slight, scarcely 
perceptible, shrug to her shoulders, and 
turned a little aside. 

“Which is, after all, the only thing that 
is of any importance,” said Mrs. Kirkman. 
“My dear Mrs. Percival, I do trust that 
you agree with me ?” 

“JT don’t see why I should be your dear 
Mrs. Percival,” said Winnie. “I was not 
aware that we knew each other. I think 
you must be making a mistake.” 

“ All my fellow creatures are dear to 
me,” said Mrs. Kirkman, “ especially when 
I can hope that their hearts are open to 
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race. I can be making no mistake so 
ong as I am addressing a fellow sinner. 
We have all so much reason to abase our- 
selves, and repent in dust and ashes. Even 
when we have been preserved more than 
others from active sin, we must know that 
the root of all evil is in our hearts.” 

Winnie gave another very slight shrug of 
her shoulders, and turned away, as far asa 
mingled impulse of defiance and politeness 
would let her. She would neither be rude 
nor would she permit her assailant to think 
that she was running away. 

“If I venture to seize this moment, and 
speak to you more plainly than I would 
speak to all, oh, my dear Mrs. Percival,” 
cried Mrs. Kirkman,—“my dear fellow 
sinner! don’t think it is because I am in- 
sensible to the existence of the same evil 
tendency in my own heart.” 

“ What do you mean by talking to me of 
evil tendencies?” cried Winnie, flushing 
high. “I don’t want to hear you speak. 
You may be a sinner if you like, but I 
don’t think there is any particular fellow- 
ship between you and me.” 

“There is the fellowship of corrupt 
hearts,” said Mrs. Kirkman. “I hope, for 


your own sake, you will not refuse to listen 
for a moment. I may never have been 
tempted in the same way, but I know too 


well the deceitfulness of the natural heart 
to take any credit to myself. You have 
been exposed to many temptations ” — 

“ You know nothing about me, that I 
am aware,” cried Winnie, with restrained 
fury. “Ido not know how you can ven- 
ture to take such a liberty with me.” 

“ Ah, my dear Mrs. Percival, I know a 
great deal about you,” said Mrs. Kirkman. 
“ There is nothing I would not do to make 
a favourable impression on your mind. If 
you would but treat me asa friend and let 
me be of some use to you: Iknow you must 
have had many temptations; but we know 
also that it is never too late to turn away 
from evil, and that with true repent- 
ance ” — 

“I suppose what you want is, to drive 
me out of the room,” said Winnie, looking 
at her fiercely, with crimson cheeks. “ What 
right have you to lecture me? My sister's 
friends have a right to visit her, of course, 
but not to make themselves disagreeable — 
and I don’t mean my private affairs to be 
discussed by Mary’s friends. You have 
nothing to do with me.” 

“Tam not speaking as Mary’s friend,” 
said Mrs. Kirkman, with a passing twinge 
of conscience. “I was speaking only as a 
fellow sinner. Dear Mrs. Percival, surely 
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ren recollect who it was that objected to be 
is brother’s keeper. It was Cain; it was 
not a loving Christian heart. Oh, don’t 
sin against sper. and refuse to hear 
me. The message I have is one of mercy 
and love. Even if it were too late to re- 
deem character with the world, it is never 
too late to come to” — 

Winnie started to her feet, goaded be- 
yond bearing. 

“How dare you! how dare you!” she 
said, clenching her hands,—but Mrs. 
Kirkman’s benevolent purpose was far too 
lofty and earnest to be put down by any 
such demonstration of womanish fury. 

“Tf it were to win you to think in time, 
to withdraw from the evil and seek good, 
to come while it is called to-day,” said the 
Evangelist, with much steadfastness, “I 
would not mind even making you angry. 
I can dare anything in my Master's service 
—oh, do not refuse the gracious message ! 
Oh, do not turn a deaf ear. You may have 
forfeited this world, but, oh think of the 
next: as a Christian and a fellow sin- 
ner” — 

“ Aunt Agatha!” cried Winnie, breath- 
less with rage and shame, “do you mean to 
let me be insulted in your house ? ” 

Poor Aunt Agatha had just come in, and 
knew nothing about Mrs. Shien and her 
visit. She stood at the door surprised, 
looking at Winnie’s excited face, and at 
the stranger’s authoritative calm. She had 
been out in the village, with a little basket 
in her hand, which never went empty, and 
she also had been dropping words of ad- 
monition out of her soft and tender lips. 

“Tnsulted! My dear love, it must be 
some mistake,” said Aunt Agatha. “We 
are always very glad to see Mrs. Kirkman, 
as Mary’s friend; but the house is Mrs. 
Percival’s house, being mine,” Miss Seaton 
added, with a little dignified curtsey, think- 
ing the visitor had been uncivil, as on a 
former occasion. And then there was a 
oe and Winnie sat down, fortifying 

erself by the presence of the mild little 
woman, who was her protector. It wasa 
strange reversal of positions, but yet that 
was how it was. The passionate creature 
had now no other protector but Aunt 
Agatha, and even while she felt herself 
assured and strengthened by her presence, 
it gave her a pang to think it was so. No- 
body but Aunt Agatha to stand between 
her and impertinent intrusion. Nobody to 
take her part before the world. That was 
the moment when Winnie’s heart melted, if 
it ever did melt, for one pulsation and no 
more towards her ‘enemy, her antagonist, 
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her husband, who was not there to take 
advantage of the momentary thaw. 

“Tam Mary’s friend,” said Mrs. Kirk- 
man, sweetly ; “and I am all your friends. 
It was not only as Mary’s friend I was 
speaking —it was out of love for souls. 
oh, my dear Miss Seton, I hope you are 
one of those who think seriously of life. 
Help me to talk to your dear niece; help 
me to tell her that there is still time. She 
has gone astray; perhaps she never can 
retrieve herself for this world, — but this 
world is not all, —and she is still in the 
Jand of the living, and in the place of hope. 
Oh, if she would but give up her evil ways 
and flee! Oh, if she would but remember 
that there is mercy for the vilest !” 

Speaker and hearers were by this time 
wound up to such a pitch of excitement, 
- that it was impossible to goon. Mrs. Kirk- 


man had tears in her eyes— tears of real‘ 


feeling; for she thought she was doing 
what she ought to do; while Winnie blazed 
upon her with rage and defiance, and poor 
Aunt Agatha stood up in horror and con- 
sternation between them, horrified by the 
entire breach of all ordinary rules, and yet 
driven to bay and roused to that natural 
defence of her own which makes the weak- 
est creature brave. 

“ My dear love, be composed,” she said, 
trembling a little. “Mrs. Kirkman, per- 
haps you don’t know that you are speaking 
in a very extraordinary way. We are a 

reat sinners; but as for my dear niece, 
Winnie — My darling, perhaps if you were 
to go up-stairs to your own room, that would 
be best” — 

“T have no intention of going to my own 
room,” said Winnie. “The question is, 
whether you will suffer me to be insulted 
here.” 

“ Oh, that there should be any thought 
of insult!” said Mrs. Kirkman, shaking her 
head, aud waving her long curls solemnly. 
“If any one is to leave the room, perhaps 
it should be me. If my warning is rejected, 
I will shake off the dust of my feet, and 

away, as commanded. But I did hope 
Better things. What mative have I but 
love of her poor soul? Qh, if she would 
think while it is called to-day — while 
there is still a place of repentance” — 

“Winnie, my dear love,’ said Aunt 
Agatha, trembling more and more, “ go to 
your own room.” 

But Winnie 
in her to run away. 


did not move. It was not 
Now that she had an 
audience to fortify her, she could sit and 
face her assailant, and defy all attacks. 
Though at the same time her eyes and 
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cheeks blazed, and the thought that it was 
only Aunt Agatha whom she had to stand 
up for her, filled her with furious contempt 
and bitterness. At length it was Mrs. 
Kirkman who rose up with sad solemnity, 
and drew her silk robe about her, and 
shook the dust, if there was any dust, not 
from her feet, but from the fringes of her 
handsome shawl. — 

“T will ask the maid to show me up to 
Mary’s room,” she said, with pathetic resig- 
nation. “I suppose I may wait for her 
there ; and I hope it may never be record- 
ed against you that you have rejected a 
word of Christian warning. Good-bye, 
Miss Seton ; I hope you will be faithful to 
your poor dear niece yourself, though you 
will not permit me.” 

“We tren our own affairs best,” said 
Aunt Agatha, whose nerves were so affect- 
ed that she could scarcely keep up to what 
she considered a correct standard of polite 
calm. 

“ Alas, I hope it may not prove to be 
just our own best interests that we are most 
ignorant of,” said Mrs. Kirkman, with a 
heavy sigh— and she swept out of the 
room following the maid, who looked amazed 
and aghast at the strange request. ‘ Show 
me to Mrs. Ochterlony’s room, and kindly 
let her know when she comes in that I am 
there.” As for Winnie, she burst into an 
abrupt laugh when her monitress was gone — 
a laugh which wounded Aunt Agatha, and 
jarred upon her excited nerves. But there 
was little mirth in it. It was, in its way, a 
cry of pain, and it was followed by a tem- 
pest of hot tears, which Miss Seton took 
for hysterics. Poor Winnie! She was 
not penitent, nor moved by anything that 
had been-said to her, except to rage and a 
sharper sense of pain. But yet, such an 
attack made her feel her position, as she 
did not do when left to herself. She had 
no protector but Aunt Agatha. She was 
open to all the assaults of well-meaning 
friends, and social critics of every de- 
scription. She was not placed above com- 
ment as a woman is who onan her troubles 
to herself—for she had taken the world 
in general into her confidence, as it were, 
and opened their mouths, and subjected 
herself voluntarily to their criticism. Win- 
nie’s heart seemed to close up as she pon- 
dered this — and her life rose up before her, 
wilful and warlike —and all at once it 
came into her head what her sister had said 
to her long ago, and her own decision : 
were it for misery, were it for ruin, rather 
to choose ruin and misery with him, than 
peace without him? How strange it was to 
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think of the change that time had made in 
everything. She had been fighting him, 
and making him her chief antagonist, al- 
most ever since. And yet, down in the 
depths of her heart poor Winnie remem- 
bered Mary’s words, and felt with a curious 
pang, made up of misery and sweetness, 
that even yet, even yet, under some impos- 
sible combination of circumstances — this 
was what made her laugh, and made her 
cry so bitterly—but Aunt Agatha, poor 
soul, could not enter into her heart and see 
what she meant. 

They were in this state of agitation when 
Mary came in, all unconscious of any dis- 
turbance. And a further change arose in 
Winnie at sight of her sister. Her tears 
dried up, but her eyes continued to blaze. 
“It is your friend, Mrs. Kirkman, who has 
been paying us a visit,” she said, in answer 
to Mary’s question ; and it seemed to Mrs. 
Ochterlony that the blame was transferred 
to her own shoulders, and that it was she 
who had been doing something, and show- 
ing herself the general enemy. 

‘She is a horrid woman,” said Aunt 
Agatha, hotly. “Mary, I wish you would 
explain to her, that after what has happened 
it cannot give me any pleasure to see her 
here. This is twice that she has insulted us. 
You will mention that we are not — not 
used to it. It may do for the soldiers’ wives, 

oor things! but she has no right to come 
ere.” 

“She must mean to call Mary to repen- 
tance, too,” said Winnie. She had been 
thinking with a certain melting of heart of 
what Mary had once said to her; yet she 
could not refrain from flinging a dart at her 
_ ere she returned to think about her- 
self. 

All this time Mrs. Kirkman was seated 
in Mary’s room, waiting. Her little encoun- 
ter had restored her to herself. She had 
come back to her lofty position of superior- 
ity and goodness. She would have said 
herself that she had carried the Gospel 
message to that poor sinner, and that it had 
been rejected; and there was a certain 
satisfaction of woe in her heart. It was 
necessary that she should do her duty to 
Mary also, about whom, when she started, 

_she had been rather compunctious. There 
is nothing more strange than the processes 
of thought by which a limited understanding 
comes to grow into content with itself, and 
approval of its own actions. It seemed to 
this good woman’s straightened soul that she 
had been right, almost more than right, in 
seizing upon the opportunity presented to 
her, and making an appeal to a sinner’s per- 

















verse heart. And she thought it would be 
right to point out to Mary, how any trouble 
that might be about to overwhelm her was 
for her good, and that she herself had, like 
Providence, acted for the best. She looked 
about the room with actual curiosity, and 
shook her head at the sight of the Major’s 
sword, hanging over the mantel-piece, and 
the portraits of the three boys underneath. 
She shook her head and thought of creature- 
worship, and how some stroke was needed 
to wean Mrs. Ochterlony’s heart from, its 
inordinate affections. “It will keep her 
from trusting to a creature,” she said to her- 
self, and by degrees came to look compla- 
cently on her own position, and to settle how 
she should tell the tale to be also for the 
best. It never occurred to her to think 
what poor hands hers were to meddle with 
the threads of fate, or to decide which or 
what calamity was “ for the best.” Nor did 
any consideration of the mystery of pain 
disturb her mind. She saw no complica- 
tions init. Your dearest ties — your high- 
est assurances of good —were but “ bless- 
ings lent us for a day,” and it seemed only 
natural to Mrs. Kirkman that such blessings 
should be yielded up in a reasonable way. 
She herself had neither had nor relinquished 
any particular blessings. Colonel Kirkman 
was very good in a general way, and very 
correct in his theological sentiments; but 
he was a very steady and substantial posses- 
sion, and did not suggest any idea of being 
lent for a day — and his wife felt that she 
herself was fortunately beyond that neces- 
sity, but that it would be for Mary's good if 
she had another lesson on the vanity of 
earthly endowments. And thus she sat, 
feeling rather comfortable about it, and too 
sadly superior to be offended by her agita- 
tion down-stairs, in Mrs. Ochterlony’s room. 

Mary went in with her fair face brighten- 
ed by her walk, a little soft anxiety (per- 
haps) in her eyes, or at least curiosity, — 
a little indignation, and yet the faintest 
touch of amusement about her mouth. She 
went in and shut the door, leaving her sister 
and Aunt Agatha below, moved by what 
they supposed tojbe a much deeper emotion. 
Nobody in the house so much as dreamt that 
anything of any importance was going on 
there. There was not a sound as of a 
raised voice or agitated utterance as there 
had been when Mrs. Kirkman made her 
appeal to Winnie. But when the door of 
Mrs. Ochterlony’s room opened again, and 
Mary appeared, showing her visitor out, her 
countenance was changed, as if by half-a- 
dozen years. She followed her visitor down- 
stairs, and opened the door for her, and 
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looked after her as she went away, but not 
the ghost of a smile came upon Mary’s face. 
She did not offer her hand, nor say a word 
at parting that any one could hear. Her 
lips were compressed, without smile or 
syllable to move them, and closed as if they 
never would open again, and every drop 
of blood seemed to be gone from her face. 
When Mrs. Kirkman went away from the 
door, Mary closed it, and went back again 
to her own room. She did not say a word, 
nor look as if she had anything tosay. She 
went to her wardrobe and took out a bag, 
and put some things into it, and then she 
tied on her bonnet, everything being dong 
as if she had planned it all for years. 
When she was quite ready, she went down- 
stairs and went to the drawing-room, where 
Winnie, agitated and disturbed, sat talking, 
saying a hundred wild things, of which 
Aunt Agatha knew but half the meaning. 
When Mary looked in at the door, the two 
who were there, started, and stared at her 
with amazed eyes. “ What has happened, 
Mary?” cried Aunt Agatha; and though 
she was beginning to resume her lost tran- 
quillity, she was so scared by Mrs. Ochter- 
lony’s face that she had a palpitation which 
took away her breath, and made her sink 
down panting and lay her hands upon Rer 
heart. Mary, for her part, was perfectly 
composed and in possession of her senses. 
She made no fuss at all, nor complaint, — 
but nothing could conceal the change, nor 
alter the wonderful look in her eyes. 

“T am going to Liverpool,” she said, “I 
* must see Will immediately, and I want to 

by the next train. There is nothing the 
matter with him. It is only something I 
have just heard, and I must see him with- 
out loss of time.” 

“What is it, Mary?” gasped Aunt 
Agatha. “ You have heard something dread- 
ful. Are any of the boys mixed up in it ? 
Oh, say something, and don’t look in that 
dreadful fixed way.” 

“ Am I looking in a dreadful fixed way ?” 
said Mary, with a faint smile. “I did not 
mean it. No, there is nothing the matter 
with any of the*boys. But I have heard 
something that has disturbed me, and I must 
see Will. If Hugh should come while I am 
away ” — 

But here her strength broke down. A 
choking sob came from her breast. She 
seemed on the point of breaking out into 
some wild cry for help or comfort; but it 
was only a spasm, and it passed. Then she 
came to Aunt Agatha and kissed her. 
“Good bye: if either of the boys come, 
keep them till I come back,” she said. She 





had looked so fair and so strong in the com- 
posure of her middle age when she stood 
there only an hour before, that the strange 
despair which seemed to have taken posses- 
sion of her, had all the more wonderful an 
effect. It woke even Winnie from her pre- 
occupation, and they both came round her, 
wondering and disquieted, to know what was 
the matter. “Something must have hap- 
pened to Will,” said Aunt Agatha. 

“Tt is that woman who has brought her 
bad news,” cried Winnie; and then both 
together they cried out, “ What is it, Mary ? 
have you bad news ?” 

“Nothing that I have not known for 
years,” said Mrs. Ochterlony, and she kissed 
them both, as if she was kissing them for 
the last time, and disengaged herself, and 
turned away. “I cannot wait to tell you 
any more,” they heard her say as she went 
to the door; and there they stood, looking 
at each other, conscious more by some 
change in the atmosphere, than by mere 
eyesight, that she was gone. She had no 
time to speak or to look behind her; and 
when Aunt Agatha rushed to the window, 
she saw Mary far off on the road, going 
steady and swift with her bag in her hand. 
In the midst of her anxicty and suspicion, 
Miss Seton even felt a pang at the sight of 
the bag in Mary's hand. “As if there was 
no one to carry it for her!” The two who 
were left behind could but look at each other, 
feeling somehow a sense of shame, and in- 
stinctive consciousness that this new change, 
whatever it was, involved trouble far more 
yee than the miseries over which they 

ad been brooding. Something that she 
had known for years! What was there in 
these quiet words which made Winnie’s 
veins tingle, and the blood rush to her 
face? All these quiet years was it possible 
that a cloud had ever been hovering which 
Mary knew of, and yet held her way so 
steadily? As for Aunt Agatha, she was 
only perplexed and agitated, and full of 
wonder, making every kind of suggestion. 
Will might have broen his leg — he might 
have got into trouble with his uncle. It 
might be something about Islay. Oh! Win- 
nie, my darling, what do you think it can 
be? Something that she had known for 
years ! 

This was what it really was. It seemed 
to Mary as if for years and years she had 
known all about it ; how it would get to be 
told to her poor boy ; how it would act upon 
his strange fralfdeveloped nature ; how Mrs. 
Kirkman would tell her of it, and the things 
she would put into her travelling bag, and 
the very hour the train would leave. It 
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was a miserably slow train, stopping every- 
where, waiting at a dreary junction for sev- 
eral trains in the first cll of night. But 
she seemed to have known it all, and to 
have felt the same dreary wind blow, and 
the cold creeping to the heart, and to be 
used and deadened to it. Why is it that 
one feels so cold when one’s heart is bleed- 
ing and wounded? It seemed to go in 
through the physical covering which shrinks 
at such moments from the sharp and sensi- 
tive soul, and to thrill her with a shiver as 
of ice and snow. She passed Mrs. Kirk- 
man on the way, but could not take an 

notice of her, and she put down her veil 
and drew her shawl closely about her, and 
sat in acorner that she might escape recog- 
nition. But it was hard upon her that 


the train should be so slow, though that too 
she seemed to have known for years. 

Thus the cross of which she had partially 
and by monfents tasted the bitterness for so 
long was laid at last full upon Mary’s shoul- 
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ders. She went carrying it, marking her 
way, as it were, by blooddrops which answer- 
ed for tears, to do what might be done, that 
nobody but herself might suffer. For one 
thing, she did not lose a moment. If Will 
had been ill, or if he had been in any dan- 
ger, she would have done the same. She 
was a woman who had no need to wait to 
make up her mind. And perh»psshe might 
not be too late, perhaps her boy meant no 
evil. He was her boy, and it was hard to 
associate evil or unkindness with him. Poor 
Will! perhaps he had but gone away be- 
cause he could not bear to see his mother 
fallen from her high estate. Then it was 
that a flush of o— colour came to Mary’s 
face, but it was only for a moment; things 
had gone too far for that. She sat at the 
junction waiting, and the-cold wind blew in 
upon her, and pierced to her heart — and it 
was nothing that she had not known for 
years. ’ 





Mr. Jonn R. THompson, well known in 
American literary circles as the editor of the 
Literary Messenger — a Transatlantic sheet long 
since defunct —is said to be the Heros von 
Borcke of Blackwood’s Magazine, whose adven- 
tures while in the Confederate Service are soon 
to be published in book form. 


Mr. James Crott has published an impor- 
tant paper, “On the Influence of the Tidal 
Wave on the Motion of the Moon,” in the Phil- 
osophical Magazine for August. He considers 
that the earth is gradually approaching nearer 
and nearer to the moon, and that he has shown 
additional reasons for the conclusion that “ the 
influence of the tidal wave will not only sto 
the diurnal motion of the earth, but will ulti- 
mately bring the moon to the earth’s surface.’ 
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SpPEcIFIC FoR THE WHooPING-coveH.— It 
is now pretty well known that the emanations 
of gasworks are an admirable specific for the 
whooping-cough, but it is not always convenient 
to go there, especially when the distance is con- 
siderable. Mr. Schnaiter, in stich cases, recom- 
mends phenol (carbolic acid) as an excellent 
succedaneum. He states that whooping-cough 
having lately broken out in an epidemical form 
at Maisons-Lafiitte, a village not many miles 
from Paris, on the Rouen railway, he caused 
some phenol to be poured into three or four 
plates in the house of a friend of his whose chil- 
dren were attacked with the disease, and that in 
the course of a week they recovered completely. 
After this success a dozen more children were 
treated in the same manner, and with a similar 
result. — Sunday Gazette. 
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ENGLAND AND HER ALLY. 


From the Saturday Review, 29 Sept. 
ENGLAND AND HER ALLY. 


ENGLISHMEN are not likely to be so bit- 
terly nettled at the omission of their name 
in the Imperial State Paper as the French 
were because the King of Prussra refrain- 
ed from any mention of the good offices of 
France in his speech on opening the Cham- 
bers. Still it is rather trying to the ordinary 
Briton to awake and find that, in an ex- 
haustive manifesto on the map of Europe 
and on the future of European politics, the 
wishes and the designs and the existence of 
Great Britain are all ignored. The French 
Emperor has publicly taken us at our 
word. We have declared that for the fu- 
ture we mean to stand aloof from the vul- 
gar brawls of the Continent of Europe, and 
to devote ourselves instead to the majestic 
task of violently forcing the Japanese to 
buy Manchester dry goods. The Empzror 
believes in the sincerity of the declaration, 
and ceases to take England intg account as 
a European Power. Spain is included in 
his description hd the > nam of Euro- 

n forces. e possible progress of Rus- 
a and even of the United States of Ame- 
rica, is thought worth reckoning in a calcu- 
lation of the various elements which may go 
to the making of the future. Great Britain 


is relegated to the dim obscurity and _insig- 
nificance which envelopes such Powers as 


Sweden and Holland. Nobody has any 
right to complain of this. In the late debate 
in the House of Commons upon foreign pol- 
itics our rulers wished to make it plain that 
our ‘chosen —_ policy is to have no 
policy at all. We have taken up an attitude 
of philosophic indifferenge to everybody’s 
interests but our own, and NAPOLEON rite 
either believes that we mean to stick to it, 
or else he would.fain pique us out of it. It 
is, however, much easier to put on a com- 
placent air of philosophy than to saturate 
yourself with a genuinely philosophic tem- 
per. And unless you are really as loftily 
unimpassioned as you wish to be thought, 
nothing is more irritating than to be left 
out of all consideration and account, just as 
if you meant what you said. Consequently, 
the Englishman who, in spite of the mate- 
rial prosperity of his country, has still a 
at deal of the old Palmerstonian Civis 
omanus feeling about him, may find him- 
self somewhat sore at this unaccustomed 
indifference. People who do not go to par- 
ties still generally like the compliment of 
being asked. And on similar principles, 
though England has ostentatiously vowed 





that she will have nothing to do with 
foreign affairs, she would perhaps none the 
less like to have grandiloquent French 
civilities heaped upon her in the Impe- 
rial orations. The Emperor is endowed 
with the too keen logical power of, the 
nation over whom he rules. If his ally 
thwarts him in nearly every project that he 
has entertained since the alliance was con- 
tracted, he tacitly assumes that such a con- 
nection is no alliance at all, and is certainly 
not worth mentioning in a document of 
which the object is business, and not idle 
talk. In the affairs of Poland, in the scheme 
for a Congress, in the affairs of Mexico, in 
the scheme for the recognition of the South, 
and in smaller matters equally, he found 
that the English alliance meant -English 
disapproval and opposition. The further we 
are removed from those projects in point of 
time, the more indisputably clear does it 
become that, in the gist of these transactions, 
we were right and that the EMPEROR was 
wrong. Still this is not alliance. To make 
matters worse, not only were we compelled 
to oppose the Imperial plans, but, as the 
heaven-born RussELL was then Foreign 
Secretary by Divine Right, we were com- 
pelled to make our opposition as offensive as 
possible. Who can wonder that the Empr- 
ROR, in reviewing his position, in taking 
stock of the political relations of Europe, 
should not think it worth while to waste a 
paragraph or a thought on an alliance which 
for ten years has produced little besides a 
bundle of rude despatches ? 

The recent Circular unquestionably marks 
a highly important point in the history of 
the French alliance. It shows that, through 
the ostentatious repetition of our resolve 
not in any circumstances to resort to mate- 
rial influence, we have ceased to be re- 
spected as a source of moral influence. By 
the constant declaration that nothing short 
of invasion shall induce us to draw the 
sword in Europe, we have neutralized the 
effect of such a disinterested and eminently 
creditable act, for instance, as the cession 
of the Ionian Islands. We have lost all 
weight in critical emergencies where, though 
we may have no call to fight, we have, and 
it is our duty as a rational people to have, 
very strong opinions and very unsel- 
fish interests. The really elevated and no- 
ble side of English character counts for 
nothing, because most politicians and some 
joumalits insist that foreign Powers shall 
see nothing but its selfish and meanly pru- 
dent ‘side, as if that were the substance of 
the whole. The deplorable result is grad- 
ually dawning upon us. The mention in 
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the Emprror’s Circular of that “ irresisti- 
ble power which is gradually causing the 
disappearance of minor States” has natu- 
rally inspired the liveliest uneasiness in 
Brussels, and among the politicians of Switz- 
erland. The annexation of populations 
“ with the same customs and the same na- 
tional spirit” as France, which is spoken of 
as a very proper kind of territorial exten- 
sion is not unreasonably felt to have an un- 
pleasant application to two countries in 
parts of which they use the French lan- 
guage and the French code. Now there 
can be no doubt that any move on the part 
of France in this direction would excite as 
violent feeling as England is capable of in 
any matter not immediately affecting the 
diffusion of dry s. Whether the feel- 
ing would be violent enough to drive us 
into war, and whether such aggressions 
would be a just cause of war, are two ve 
open questions. But thus much at least is 
clear — that, if the alliance between Eng- 
Jand and France had been anything deeper 
than a makeshift, if the English Govern- 
ment had pursued an intelligent and self- 
respecting policy, interfering only on occa- 
sions and in a manner in which interference 
could be effective, and displaying something 
like a compact, foreseeing, and generous 
system of national action, then English 
councils could not have failed to tell with 
irresistible force against the bare conception 
of these freebooting projects. The example 
and weight of England in commercial mat- 
ters strengthened the EmMprror against a 
rebellious and stiff-necked section of his 
own wee in the matter of Free-trade. 
In exact y the same way, in matters affect- 
ing the European State-system, if England 
had not vaunted her profound indifference 
to all Continental transactions whatever, her 
upright and disinterested policy must have 
strengthened the Emperor in controlling 
what he calls “the hope of obtaining by 
war a territorial extension.” 

For the French people have never shown 
any dead want of susceptibility in the pres- 
ence of a disinterested example. They are 
not very much less sensitive about being sur- 
passed morally than about being aes 
in the art of war. That keen spirit of emu- 
lation which has been so unfortunately 
kindled in the order of military ideas by 
the victories of their old antagonists, the 
Prussians, is capable of being more benefi- 
cently roused in the order of moral ideas. 
In the presence of a nobler political morality 
than his own, a Frenchman is as certainly 
impelled to obey it as a citizen of any other 
thoroughly enlightened country. In spite 
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of some unpleasant relics of a bygone spirit, 
an Englishman may, without blind national 
vanity, take pride in the comparative dis- 
interestedness of his country in European 
affairs. Considerations of the truest self- 
interest have taught us that territorial ra- 
pacity is a source of constant weakness and 
perturbation in the country which is afflict- 
ed by it, apart from its pestilent effects on 
surrounding nations. We have committed 
sins in our time in this way, but we have 
got a stage ahead of them now. Demands 
such as those shadowed forth in the Auxerre 
speech, intimations that if anybody else gets 
anything we shall insist upon having some- 
thing too, are impossible in this country. 
Why, then, is so admirable an example 
thrown away upon France? Why do the 
keen, and on the whole generous, people of 
‘that country lag behind and fail to see the 
striking moral inferiority of the attitude 
which they have been assuming? Because 
England has been too anxious to give the 
ugliest and meanest aspect to her policy of 
which it is capable, and to set forth its prin- 
ciples in the most unattractive guise that 
they can be made to assume. Instead of 
saying’ that non-intervention in the recent 
war was the right policy for us because Ger- 
mans knew their own affairs best, and be- 
cause no political duty invited our interfer- 


ence, writers and speakers seem to prefer 
to explain our course, in this and all the sim- 


ilar crises of the Continent, y oe oy that, 
in the first place, we are an Asiatic Power; 
and, in the second, that, after all, our great 
and single duty in the universe is to diffuse. 
unlimited quantities of dry goods. It is this 
colouring and tone which revolts foreigners 
ainst conduct that is substantially worth 
of all their admiration. There is all the dif- 
ference in the world between the august 
and dignified neutrality of a great nation 
and the mean neutrality of a small shop- 
‘keeper at a contested election, who does not 
care a straw for one principle more than 
another, but is only afraid of losing his cus- 
tomers. ‘There was true dignity in the 
neutral attitude of the Emperor of the 
FRENCH in the late war, until the humil- 
iating declarations — now humiliating in a 
double sense — about the necessity for ter- 
ritorial compensation. Apart from this fatal 
stain he could have preserved a splendid 
position throughout the contest. How is it 
that England takes just the same attitude 
on just the same grounds, with principles at. 
least as good, and intentions much better, 
and yet without winning one jot of good- 
will or respect from a single bystander ® 





The answer, we think, is plain. It is denied 
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that England has any duties in Europe. It 
is presumed that she cares not at all for 

rinciples, and for customers a great deal. 

t is impossible to believe that this is more 
than a temporary state of national feeling. 
By the time the new Foreign Offices are 
completed, perhaps we shall have found 
some nobler purpose for them than being a 
colossal shrine for the god of gray shirt- 
ings. 


From the Saturday Review, 29 Sept. 
ITALY AND ROME. 


As the time draws near for the promised 
evacuation of Rome by the French troops, 
it is natural that all eyes should be attracted 
towards the —— actors in the Roman 
question. The Pops, as yet, has scarcely 
made a sign. A handful of foreign merce- 
naries have certainly arrived to do duty 
when the French are gone, but their pres- 
ence in the Papal territory seems more likely 
to hasten than to prevent civic tumult and 
commotion. Unless the Italian troops re- 
place the French as self-constituted pro- 
tectors of the Papal State, a small contingent 
of 1,200 mongre! volunteers will be no safe- 
guard against the impetus which brigandage 
will receive by the withdrawal of the French 
flag, and visitors this winter at Rome will 
find their excursions into the Campagna 
restricted within intolerably narrow limits. 
If things were left to themselves, the Roman 
question would solve itself in the Christmas 
holidays. Every effort will assuredly be 
made by the Roman Liberals to keep order 
till the last French vessel has weighed an- 
chor too long to permit of a speedy return, 
and a few months of suppressed disaffection 
may succeed to nearly twenty years of com- 
pulsory loyalty. But, even if the Roman 
‘citizens and the citizens of the outlying 
‘towns are quiet, the brigands of the over- 
hanging mountains will not allow any pre- 
posterous notions about the comfort and 
‘convenience of the Vatican to interfere 
with their natural occupations. The task 
‘of restoring and preserving order ought 
maturally to pass into the hands of the Italian 
army; and if the Pope would only die, a 
‘new occupant of the Chair might acquiesce 
in the unsolicited protection secured to 
Rome by the Italian Kingdom. The only 


difficulty is about the Porz. Nobody knows 


what he will do. Perhaps he is at this very 





moment preparing: another Encyclical’ 
which will ring J over Euro a the 
execution of the Convention of September, 
just as the last Encyclical was an answer to 
the conclusion of the Convention two years 
ago. And what the Popg may say in Latin, 
when he once gets loose on the subject of 
modern infidelity and modern Liberalism, 
nobody can predict. If he is as vigorous as 
usual, the French and the Italians, and this 
time possibly the Prussians too, will heara few 
home truths about themselves. The French 
are accustomed to such explosions, and no- 
body in France will much mind another En- 
cyclical, except the Bishop of ORLEANS, and 
perhaps the Minister of the INTERIOR. 
One or two illegal sermons will be preached, 
there will be the usual flutter of ephemeral 
pamphlets, and ggg at most an episcopal 
appel comme d’abus. French statesmen are 
familiar with all the punctilios observed in 
the polite professional warfare between 
Bishops and lawyers which is generally the 
result of a fiery Pontifical missive; but the 
French do not trouble themselves about the 
Pore any more than country gentlefolk and 
country villagers in England mind their 
rson. But in Italy it is different. The 
talians are engaged heart and sout in the 
task of reforming their ecclesiastical estab- 
lishment, and settling on a firm and liberal 
basis the future relations of Church and 
State. An Encyclical which should be a 
repetition in any considerable degree of the 
last would be in reality a declaration of war 
against the Italian Parliament, and the sit- 
uation of affairs in Florence has been so 
altered by recent events that it is not cer- 
tain what the effect of such a Pontifical 
thunderbolt might be. 

The final discomfiture of Austria could 
not but be, for many obvious reasons which 
it is unnecessary here to examine in detail, 
a heavy blow and discouragement to the 
Papacy. It must be remembered that the 
recent Prussian aliance, and the common 
action of the two Kingdoms in the late 
campaigns, have tended to render Italy still 
more inclined and able to be independent 
of the French Empire. Hitherto the French 
Emperor has had a hold upon the Italians 
about Rome, because he was their natural 
protector against the armies of Austria, who, 
so long as she held Venetia and the Quad- 
rilateral, and refused in any way to recog- 
nise the new Italian monarchy, threatened 
the very existence of Italy upon the North- 
ern frontier. The Cabinet of Florence 
could not afford to sacrifice the patronage of 
the Cabinet of the Tuileries, and, dislike 
such patronage as they might, the Italians 
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were bound to submit to it as a lesser evil, 
at any rate, than national annihilation. All 
this Italian dependence upon France is now 
swept away. The danger of Austrian inva- 
sion has for the present vanished into air. 
Venice has not proved such a rich blessing 
to the family of Hapspure that they can 
be solicitous to recapture the bird which has 
been let go; and one merit, at all events, of 
the fiction of a voluntary transfer is that a 
province ceded for valuable consideration is 
less likely to be coveted by the grantor than 
territory of which he has been forcibly de- 
rived by war. It is still true that France, 
in virtue of her superior military strength, 
can, if she chooses, overshadow Italy, just as 
France by brute force could, if she chose, 
overpower Switzerland and Belgium. And 
there is no doubt that pressure will be freely 
- upon the French Emperor to induce 
im to vindicate his diplomatic position in 
the eyes of Europe by insisting, at all haz- 
ards, on the temporal authority of the Holy 
See. The Popn’s temporal power is part 
of the French Imperial programme, and so 
many portions of that programme have had 
by turns to be abandoned, that there is some 
danger of Frenchmen holding that it is 
necessary, for the sake of their prestige, to 
take their stand firmly on the remnant that 
is left. But though the Italians are no 
military match for the French, there are 
many questions, of which the Roman ques- 
tion is perhaps one, which do not depend 
purely on military considerations. Italy 
can certainly afford to be firmer now about 
the liberation of Rome than ever, and to 
maintain a bolder and more unflinching 
attitude, in spite of all that the Emperor 
may say anddo. Napoxeon III. must rely, 
’ after all, on the moral support of the French 
nation; and every step which Italy can 
dare to take ir advance, Napotron IIL, if 
he is as wise about Rome as about other 
things, will certainly recede. The aggran- 
dizement of Prussia renders an Italian alli- 
ance an especial political advantage to 
France. It cannot be for the EMPEROR'S 
interest to fling Italy straightway into Prus- 
sia’s arms, or perhaps to give Count Bis- 
MARK the power of presiding over the 
solution of the Italian question, as NAPOLE- 
on III. meant at the beginning of the year 
to preside over the solution of the German 
—- A reconciliation between the 
ing of ITaty and the Papacy is the card 
on which the Emperor should, and prob- 
ably means to, declare to win ; and if Italians 
are true to themselves, this reconciliation 
will be effected at the expense, not of Lib- 
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eral constitutional principles, but of the 
temporal power and supremacy of the Popr. 

Italy, then, is far nearer obtaining Rome 
than she ever was. The battle of Sadowa 


-has lightened the burden of French influ- 


ence under which her various Governments 
have been staggering ever since the cam- 
paign of 1859, and has made it possible 
or the Legislature of Florence to breathe 
freely. One of the immediate consequences 
will perhaps be a change in the situation of 
parties in the national Chambers. Office 
has of late years been in the hands of a 
Ministerial clique, on account, it may be, of 
the evident importance of maintaining a 
Ministry in power whose opinions would 
dovetail into the opinions of the Emperor of 
the French. Naporron III. has always 
been afraid that the Italian coach would be 
run away with, and a species of friendly and 
not always unwholesome terrorism has ac- 
cordingly been often exercised upon the home 
and foreign policy of successive Italian Minis- 
tries. This the Italians will now endure no 
longer, nor is there any longer any reason 
why they should put up with it. The time is 
come when the leading strings, which have 
always seemed to them intolerable, are 
lainly unnecessary too, and the work of 
internal legislation will fearlessly proceed 
without risk of interruption or dictation from 
the Tuileries. French vanity will be par- 
tially, though not entirely, appeased by the 
reflection that Italian legislation is likely to 
be built on a French foundation. The 
principles, as they are called, or the theories 
of 1789 have been om | adopted in the 
main by Italian political parties of most 
shades of opinion, and the Italian Church, 
before many years, will probably be an insti- 
tution similar to the Gallican. The national 
rights for which the French State, and some 
of the most enlightened of the French pre- 
lates, have always contended against Ultra- 
montanism, are not likely to be abandoned 
by Italiaps; and, as the final emancipation 
of the Italian Church will not have been 
the result of a violent social and moral con- 
vulsion, there will be all the less danger 
hereafter of an Ultramontane reaction. 

The troubles in Sicily have been a pro- 
voking sequel to the Italian history of the 
present year, but Sicily has from time im- 
memorial been a ‘focus of agitation and in- 
trigue. Nobody, not even Lord Min70, has 
ever been able to do anything with the 
Sicilians; and it was evident, from the time 
when the suppression of the religious ——_ 
rations was mooted in the Italian Parlia- 
ment, that disturbances in the island might 
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not improbably be expected. The casual 
alliance between the momentary interests 
of democracy and Catholicism in Sicily 
has given rise to some comments, and, in 
religious circles on the Continent, to some 
ludicrous and extravagant hopes. It is not 
easy to say whether the cause of convents or 
of republics suffers most discredit by the 
conjunction. The insurrectionary hordes 
that have descended on Palermo represent 
that pore of the great unwashed of Sicily 
which might, by the force of circumstances, 
any day become either bandits, or patriots, 
or monks. The last of the three honourable 
ps yn has the advantage of being better 
ed and paid in the south of Italy, and Sicil- 
ian patriots are naturally anxious lest, if 
religious houses are abolished, and begging 
as well as robbing becomes unlawful, they 
may in the long run be compelled unfortu- 
nately to subsist by the labour of their hands. 
A foolish movement of the kind would be 
insignificant if Italy internally were in a 
more composed and settled condition. Now 
that the astringent force of external aggres- 
sion is enetel, the bundle of sticks is more 
in danger of falling to pieces, and symptoms 
of disunion may perhaps be looked for (as 
in America ne | Germany) as soon as na- 


tional unity is permanently assured. Part 
of the dark days of Italy are over, but her 


troubles as a self-governing nation have only 
just begun, ~ 


THE COMING METEOR SHOWER. 

Mr. ALexanpeR Herscuer recently 
gave a lecture at the Royal Institution, “ On 
the Shooting Stars of the year 1865—66, 
and on the robability of the Cosmical The- 
nd of their Origin.” He commenced by 

verting to the probability established by 
Professor Newton, of Yale College, U.S., 
“that in the current year, 1866, a prodi- 
gious flight of meteors, the most imposing of 
its kind, and visible over a large area of the 
earth’s surface, will make its appearance — 
perhaps for the last time in the present cen- 
tury — either on the morning of the 13th, 
or on the 14th November,” 
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The meteors should be especially looked 
for between midnight and sunrise, and may 
be expected in greatest abundance between 
three and four A.M. “They proceed, with 
few exceptions, from a common centre in 
some part of the Constellation Leo.” Mr. 
Herschel observes that “between the 13th 
of October and the 12th of November, dur- 
ing the years from A.p.[908 to 1833, not less 
than thirteen great star showers have been 
recorded. They are separated from each 
other by the third part of a century, or by 
some multiple of this period, and are peri- 
odical reappearances of one grand meteoric 
shower, viz., that seen by Humboldt in 
1799, and by Olmsted in 1833, the star 
shower expected to return in the present 

ear, and known by the name of the “ great 

ovember shower.” Its contact with the 
earth takes place one day in the year at 
each of its principal returns. According to 
the exact calculations of Professor Newton, 
“the next passage of the earth through the 
centre of the meteoric group will take place 
two hours after sunrise at Greenwich on the 
morning of the 14th of November, 1866.” 
A watch on the morning of the 13th is rec- 
ommended, “as the moment of greatest 
brightness may fall one day before the pre- 
dicted time.” On the 13th of November, 
1865, first-class meteors were seen at Green- 
wich at the rate of 250 per hour, and the 
“maximum display of the November mete- 
ors expected in 1866 is several hundred 
times greater than that observed at Green- 
wich on the 18th of November, 1865. Two 
hnndred and forty thousand meteors are 
computed by Arago to have been visible 


| above the horizon of Boston on the morning 


of the 18th of November, 1833.” 

The average height of shooting stars a 
the middle of their apparent ‘- is not 
quite sixty miles above the earth. 

Mr. Herschel points out a singular differ- 
ence in the behaviour of shooting stars and 
erolites, or meteoric stones. The meteoric 
stones most frequently fall after mid-day, 
between noon and nine P.M., while the 
shooting stars are most abundant after mid- 
night ; and only one stone has been known 
to fall on the 10th of August or the 13th of 
November, when shooting stars are most 
numerous. — Intellectual Observer. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 


THE STRANGER PREACHES A SERMON. 


By the wide hearth in the reception-room 
of Clochnaben Castle—where a fire of 
ae and coal had been kindled to 

affle the chill summer evening, and where 
heavy woollen curtains of tartan were drawn 
across the deep narrow embrasures of the 
old-fashioned windows sunk in the stone 
walls — sat, greatly comforted and much at 
his ease, in spite of the stiffness of shape of 
his high-backed chair, the hero of that ad- 
venture in the glen. Opposite to him, in 
two similarly high-backed chairs, sat Alive 
Ross and Lady Clochnaben. The words 
“lounge” and “recline” were not in her 
ladyship’s vocabulary: and if, in the pri- 
vacy of her lone turret-chamber at Glen- 
rossie, Alice relapsed into cushions and soft- 
ness, at all events in the Dowager’s pres- 
ence she preserved that attitude which alone 
was considered decent or fit for a well-bred 
female. 

She sat, then, bolt-upright, her little pale 
hands folded in her lap, looking furtively at 
the stranger : furtively and askance. 

_And Lady Clochnaben also looked at 
him: not at all furtively, but, on the con- 
trary, with a scrutinizing and contemplative 
stare ; as if, having warmed and fed him, 
she was now merely exercising a natural 
right of inspection of the stray creature 
found on her lands. If the young man was 
conscious of the double inspection, he did 
not show it. His great luminous eyes were 
fixed abstractedly on the fire, wide and un- 
winking, as if they drank in the light. A 
somewliat hectic colour hadygueceeded his 
paleness and exhaustion, making his eyes 
seem still brighter, and the cheek-bones 
more prominent. The mouth of that strange 
meagre face was its only defective feature. 
It was at once hard and sensual — hard, in 
spite of the full contour of the lips, and the 
submissive smile with which he answered all 
the questions his grim hostess was pleased 
to put tohim. A Portuguese sort of mouth : 
something apish in the form and expression 
of the jaw. , 

With respect to her questionings, Lady 
Clochnaben “ne se géna pas.” She asked 
whatever it came into her head to ask — 
his age, his parentage, his name, his tastes 
and occupations, his means of living, his 
chances of aid from relations or friends, his 
hopes for the future, his adventures in the 
past. And, though all these questions were 
answered with the smoothest readiness, it 
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was astonishing how very vague and incom- 
plete, afier all, was the impression left on 
the hearer’s mind. Beyond the fact that 
his name was James Frere, his family be- 
longing to Shropshire, and his strongest 
desire on earth to become a missionary 
preacher, and do good in his generation — 
“ yea, even by the extremest sacrifice,” — 
Lady Clochnaben could not say she had 
learnt anything which had not been told, 
without questioning, when he was recover- 
ing from his fainting fit in the glen that 
morning. 

After a while she inquired whether he 
was a rapid accountant. Yes; he believed 
he was very quick at figures. Could he 
draw? Yes, he could draw in a poor way: 
he had not studied : he had amused himself 
with pen-and-ink etching now and then, 
and architectural sketches. Willing to util- 
ize these gifts, the gaunt old lady informed 
him she desired to build an addition to the 
castle towards the brow of the precipitous 
rock on which it was erected, and “would 
be glad of any suggestion on paper,” he 
could give as to the building, and any a 
proximate calculation of expense: at the 
same time opening a blotting-book, and put- 
ting that, and pens and ink, ready for him. 

Mr. James Frere did not refuse; he rose 
from his high-backed chair, and courteously 
advanced to the table. Alice had taken 
her work. As he passed her he slightly 
paused. “What curious work,” he said: 
“ what is it? What a beautiful glossy ma- 
terial!” 

“I am making nets of chenille — it is 
very soft,” said pussy-cat Alice; and she 
held one of the hanks up for examination. 
For an instant he touched it with his lon 
attenuated fingers; and her eyes followed 
them. She drew Lady Clochnaben’s atten- 
tion, in a low under-tone, to a remarkable 
sear on the back of his hand, as he sat down 
to his architectural task. 

« You have been badly hurt some time,” 
said the grim hostess, pointing to the scar 
with little ceremony. 

Mr. James Frere paused for a moment 
in his etching, glanced at his hand, and 
said quietly, “ Yes, it was a knife.” 

But he volunteered no further infor- 
mation. 

It was a knife. Was it a penance, or an 
attack, or what? Alice felt curious. She 
mused as she twisted the soft chenille; and, 
so musing, and seeing from under the nar- 
rowed lids of her eyes that Lady Clochna- 
ben was also considering, and not looking 
her way, but sternly contemplating her own 
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foot as it rested on the edge of the fender, 
she ventured a furtive examination once 
more of the hand and its owner. 

But, just as her cautious glance had 
travelled from the hand to the downcast 
brow of the sketcher, he suddenly lifted his 
head, and turning his broad, bright, intel- 
. ligent gaze full on her face, met the eyes 
- that were stealthily creeping towards him, 

as if he had flashed a lantern on her pale 
features and sandy hair. Alice was not em- 
barrassed. She never was embarrassed. 
Many a girl in her place would have 
blushed and laughed, or blushed, without 
laughing. Alice merely smiled; a little 

ave odd smile, a sort of tacit admission, 
— “ Well, I was looking at you; and what 
of that ?” 

The young stranger smiled also; and 
whereas, a very few minutes before, Alice 
had been reflecting that he would make a 
good study for a picture of John the Bap- 
tist in the wilderness, it suddenly seemed to 
her that it was rather an insolent smile, 
from a countenance anything but religious 
or ascetic, but, to her taste, extremely 
handsome. 

And, as both smiles died away, Alice re- 
sumed her cautious demureness in the high- 
backed chair ; and the hard-set lines round 
Mr. Frere’s mouth seemed to deepen in 
intensity, as he once more bent over the 
-writing-table. 

The silence which followed was broken by 
Lady Clocknaben. 

“ Mr. Frere,” she said, “did you ever 


preach e” 
This time the readiness of answer seemed 


in abeyance for a few seconds. Then, in a 
low steady voice, he replied, “ Never; I 
never ventured.” 

“ Could you preach?” 

“ Of eourse, I suppose that I could; the 

ace of God assisting.” 

« As to the grace of God, it’s ‘ help your- 
self, and heaven will help you,’ — that’s my 
dictum. Some can preach, and some can’t, 
— who may be very good men for all that. 
But I want a man who can preach. I have 
been thinking”—and here the dowager 
frowned yet more sternly at the foot plant- 
ed on the fender, —“I have, I say, been 
thinking that you might be of great use in 
this distracted place ; and, if you’ve any 
spirit, you might just drive out those that 
never should have been here at all. And 
T'll tell you what it is, young sir: if I 


thought that you’d undertake it, you're | 


welcome to stay here, up at the castle, as 
long as ever it suits ye to remain, until that 
desirable consummation should come about.” 
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This somewhat discursive and involved 
reasoning being further explained by the 
Dowager Clochnaben, it became clear to 
her attentive guest that what was expect- 
ed of him was, so to bewitch the small 
world to which she would introduce him, 
that he should oust Mr. Saville Heaton 
from the hearts and ears of his already 
dwindling congregation, and “ put him to 
silence” by the very simple process of leav- 
ing him without listeners in the parish. 

And, in the meanwhile, the meagre and 
persecuted hero of the glen was to live at 
the castle “ as long as it suited him ;” unre- 
claimed by his Shropshire friends. 

The hand that had that conspicuous scar 
on it, idly clasped and unclasped the paper 
knife on the table, and balanced it lightly, 
while the stranger listened to these pro- 
posals. 

“J will exert what poor gifts I may have, 
next Sabbath, if your ladyship pleases. In 
no church, but on the brow of this rocky 
hill, where I have met with such signal de- 
liverance; and at no set time of other's 

reaching, — for that would be an unseem- 
y, and, as I am at present situated, a prob- 
ably unsuccessful, rivalry. But just in the 
interval, — when a discourse might be lis- 
tened to without offence, — if your ladyship 
could give such notice as seems good to you, 
and likely to serve the end you have in 
view, I would do my best for the glory of 
my Heavenly Master, and leave the result to 
His mercy.” 

So it was settled that Mr. Frere should 
preach; and the notice the grim woman gave 
— heightened with every detail of romance 
respecting the religious persecution to which 
he had been subjected by “ Satan and his 
priests,” and favoured by the ever-ready curi- 
osity of the congregations to hear “ a skreed 
o’ the doctrine ” en new lips — brought 
together as large a crowd as the three 
neighbourhoods of Glenrossie, Torrieburn, 
and Clochnaben could furnish. 

Nor was the success of the stranger 
doubtful. A voice more powerful and yet 
musical— more practised in its ready in- 
flections, its tones of warning, of tender- 
ness, of deprecation — never addressed a 
group of fellow-men. As to the matter of 
his discourse —it was strange, ingenious, and 
occasionally marred by what the more edu- 
cated portion of his hearers might think bad 
taste. Yet even that seemed a calculation, 
and intended to rouse attention among his 
poorer auditory. And he was right ; images 
and illustrations which to the cultivated 
seemed absurd, to the uncultivated are 
often merely striking. It is astonishing how 
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little apparent to such minds is that which 
we term “ the grotesque.” There had been 
an expectation that he would dwell on 
his personal history and sufferings, and 
reveal the dark “secrets of the prison- 
house” whence he had escaped. But no 
such egotistical preface ushered in his theme. 
After a brief, fervent allusion of thankful- 
ness for the rescue which had made his op- 
ey of addressing them, he passed to 
is text, which had no connecting link with 
such matters. It was, “ Could ye not watch 
with me one hour?” And nothing could be 
more pathetic or impressive than his appeal 
to “ the hearts that fall asleep,” to wake, 
bestir themselves, and devote their energies 
in good time to God; nothing more appall- 
ing than the picture he drew of “the time 
to come,” when it should be “ too late” for 
energy; too late for repentance; when 
the sluggish heart might “sleep on and 
take its rest,” God and good angels de- 
arting from it for ever! The divergence 
rom his actual argument was in the occasion 
he took to lay stress on the scene in which 
this text of warning had first been given — 
in the garden —the garden where Christ 
habitually walked with His disciples; and 
from thence he lectured discursively and 
vehemently in favour of open-air meetings 
and hill-preachings, and against all -“ en- 
closed and decorated places,” and “idol- 
atrous temples and such like,” as sinful and 
offensive. He said Christ, who had taught 
in the Temple, was yet remembered best by 
the “Sermon on the Mount” and the 
“Agony in the Garden;” that He had 
preached “on the pathless shore, and on 
the rolling waves of the ever-restless sea, 
and in the sandy and unproductive desert, 
where the very bread and fishes that were 
to sustain life in his hearers had to ‘be 
miraculously multiplied —so far away were 
they from lemee habitation and the help 
of man’s work. Yea,” he said, “the very 
law of God Himself was given to Moses on 
the bare mountain —‘ and out of a bush — 
out of a bush—He spake in His thun- 
ders !’ ” 

And so the gardens, and the wilds, and 
the bushes, and the hills, and the great 
gray old olive-trees, and the palms, whose 

athered branches were scattered under 


hrist’s feet, were dearer to.God than any 
work or carving of man’s hand, and more 
acceptable than all the painted playthings 


of his skill. Ad the use of such decorated 
and covered places as were now the sinful 
fashion, was calculated to corrupt the spirit- 
ual meaning of adoration, to teach men to 
pray only when they could do so softly and 
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conveniently ; to encourage mincing women 
in rich clothing to attend merely when it 
was not too cold, or too wet, or too windy, 
in their opinion, for indolent homage to 
their Maker. 

And then suddenly, as it were, carried 
away by his subject, he burst forth in a sort 
of rapture about prayers and burials at sea ; 
and souls accepted “even on the blood- 
stained herbage of the battle-field;” and 
from the graphic image of sailors in an 
open boat at midnight, drifting away from 
their burning ship without food ur compass, 
“relying on the Lord,” he passed to the his- 
toric tradition of the night-service read by 
one army while the other was carousing, 
and the victory that followed ; winding up 
all with a word-picture, as vivid as ever 
was painted, of a dying soldier left by un- 
conscious comrades among a scattered heap 
of the moon-lighted slain, and saying his 
final prayer to God alone and unattended ; 
“ needing no temple but the starry vault of 
heaven open to his upturned eyes, and, after 
the great din of war, and the thrill of the 
trumpet, hearing no music but the wind 
soughing through the darkened trees — that 

laintive: monotone in the great hymn of 
ife which for ever, and till this world shall 
shrivel like a scroll, goeth up from all things 
created to the Creator of all.” 

And with this image and these words 
the musical and resounding voice died down 
into silence, and there was a slow dispersion 
of the crowd : young men and maidens, old 
men and crones, going dreamily away ; chil- 
dren looking timidly about, as though Moses 
lived in those surrounding tufts of broom 
and heather; men in folded plaids and 
Hieland bonnets, pronouncing it a “ varry 
grand discoorse,” and Lady Clochnaben, 
with a grim, triumphant smile, standing still 
by the preacher’s side, but not looking at 
him — looking rather towards her son Lori- 
mer, who had passed his arm through that 
of Sir Douglas preparatory to departure — 
and to the sinner of Torrieburn, who had 
not only dared to listen to a religious “ dis- 
coorse,” but was now actually giving her 
opinion on it, in that loud jaunty manner 
which she adopted to show her indepen- 
dence. 

And Maggie’s opinion: was, that there 
were “ ow’r muckle words for folk to follow,” 
and that Mr. Frere was, to her thinking, 
“like the pail o’ milk gotten frae Leddy 
Grace, ane o’ the black kye, that just aye 
frothit, and brimmit ow’r. And sae, my 
mon, dinna ye be dooncast, for your Sabbath 
discoorses are no that wearyfu’, though 
whiles they mak’ me a bit sleepy ;” and she 
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laid her large comely hand on Saville Hea- 
ton’s shoulder as she spoke. And, in token 
of consciousness of the light burden this im- 
ed, Mr. Heaton put his own hand over 
ie’s — not indeed as returning the ill- 

timed caress, but rather as a hand is laid on 
the head of a favourite dog, to keep it still 
while the owner is conversing with friends ; 
and he then addressed himself to Mr. Boyd. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 
KITH-AND-KIN LOVE. 


» “T cannor help thinking it improbable,” 
said Mr Heaton, diffidently, while still sup- 
mone Maggie’s hand, “that this is Mr. 
rere’s first preaching. He has much elo- 
quence — and — and much courage.” 
les I entirely agree with you, Mr. Heaton ; 
It is even impossible, in my opinion. The 
man is a very practised speaker; and I am 
tolerably sure that I have heard him béfore, 
years ago,— somewhere abroad, though I 
cannot clearly call to mind where or when. 
I think he must be an Irishman. The style 
he has adopted, and his whole appearance, 
favour that supposition. I never heard a 
voice that ran up and down the gamut in 
that way that was not Irish, nor ever heard 
the same fluency in men of any other 
nation.” 

“ You must be mistaken, Mr. Boyd,” said 
the voice of Alice Ross. “ He told us him- 
self that he was of a Shropshire family, and 
he is too young to have preached anywhere 
years ago, for be has not yet attained to his 
twenty-fifth birthday.” 

The deliberate drawl with which Miss 
Ross always spoke was not quickened by 
any emotion in this little defence. On the 
contrary, there was something peculiarly 
slow and tight in her utterance of these sen- 
tences, as though she were strangling Lori- 
mer’s opinion in its cradle. Bat sharp 
ayes of indignation came from her eyes, 
ike the electric sparks from Grimalkin’s fur ; 
brilliant, and equally evanescent. 

“Ts Sister Ailie charmed with the new 
preacher ?” said Sir Douglas, smiling, “ He 
is just the sort of man to hit a lady’s fancy. 
But, indeed,” added he, earnestly, “I do 
wrong to utter a light word on the subject. 
He is a very remarkable young man, very 
remarkable ; and I cannot doubt but that 
his best hopes will be fulfilled, and that he 
will, indeed, be most useful in his genera- 
tion! Suffering is a good school. No one 
can look at him and not see that he has suf- 
fered much. 1 long to do him a kindness, if 
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it were at allin my power. I hope to see 
much of him. It is not often one meets 
with such aman. As to Lorimer’s idea of 
having seen him before, fancies of that sort 
come to us all; and about his age, with 
those beardless men it is very difficult to 
calculate ; they constantly look either very 
much younger or very much older than they 
are. Take my arm, Ailie; you seem tired.” 
And, while Saville Heaton and Lorimer 
walked on in front, talking eagerly together, 
Alice and stately Sir Douglas followed: sit- 
ting down now and then on the banks of 
heather, that Alice’s fatigue might not he 
increased: resting in the open air; far 
sweeter rest than ever is found on silken 
couch or cushioned fauteuil; the small 
streamlet bubbling and trickling down the 
hill, laughing its silver laugh amid the 
stones, and that and the “sough” amon 

the incense-breathing pines making indee 

a sweet chord in that hymn, — which Mr. 
Frere had impressed on Miss Ross’s memory. 

And it was during this walk with her 
half-brother that Alice held with him a re- 
markable conversation — one that he could 
not forget, one which in after times the curl 
of a fern leaf, or the notes of the thrush’s 
song, or the sight of a harebell among long 
dry grass, — in short, the most trivial acci- 
dental things — would bring back to him as 
if her words were but just spoken, and her 
pale irregular profile were still between him 
and the evening sky. ; 

For it was not often that Alice and Sir 
Douglas held long téte-d-téte colloquies. He 
was a busy landlord; an attached hus- 
band ; a companionable friend to his male 
associates; a tolerably studious. reader, 
though no bookworm. He had neither the 
time, — nor, if truth is to be spoken, the 
thought, — to bestow on her. 

And “ Ailie” knew it. She knew she 
was the last and the least of his thoughts, 
kindly as he was; and therefore she made 
the most of her rare opportunities when she 
got them. 

I wonder if women who are “ first ob- 
jects” in some large and happy home circle, 
—or even “first objects” to the objects 
they themselves love, — ever ruminate over 
the condition of one who is nobody's first 
object. How lone in the midst of company 
such a one must feel! What silence must 
lie under all their talking and wg od 
What strange disruption from the linked 
chain that holds all the rest together! What 
exile, though ever present! What starva- 


tion of soul, in the midst of all those great 
shares of love meted out around her ! 
Ailie was not social by nature; nor lov- 
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ing; nor yearning for love: but she was 
conscious of loneliness, and resented the 
pain. 

With a skill of which she only had the 
mastery, she led, little by little, back to that 
implication of being “ charmed” by James 
Frere which her half-brother had lightly 
passed over, fearing to wound even by that 
gentle jest. 

You could never know how Ailie man- 
aged this sort of thing. She had some pri- 
vate Ariadne’s clue; by means of which, if 
she wished to escape from discussion of a 
subject, pursue it as you would, she was out 
through the labyrinth where you remained, 
and free in space. 

If, on the other hand, you desired to avoid 
touching some topic of risk and discomfort, 
it was in vain you retreated fromit. Through 
the intricate passages of thought, into your 
very heart of hearts, came Ailie and her 
clue, and sat dowa victor over your intended 
privacy. How she crept back, softly and 
soundlessly, along the parapet, and up the 
roof, and in at the window of Sir Douglas’s 
thoughts, and recommenced a little discus- 
sion and defence, respecting the possibility 
of her being “ charmed” by one “so much 
a stranger ” as Mr. James Frere, the warm- 
hearted soldier could not have told; but he 
remembered for ever the singular wind-up 
of Ailie’s denials of such a possibility. 

“Not only,” she said, “Ido not think 
that I should be easily charmed by a stran- 
Rr (after all—lone as my life has been — 

have, of course, had my opportunities, 
and can test myself in that); but I am 
just ne pete of conceiving those romantic 

oves and nonsenses that I read of in books, 
and hear of; and they just go by like a 
false dream! It on may be because I 
have been so lonely, but to my thinking 
there can be no love, no tie, like love and 
tie of kith and kin. Do you'not think” — 
and here she turned slowly round, and 
looked up wistfully in her half-brother’s 
face — “ 4 you not think that, where there 
is to the making of us the very same flesh 
and blood and spirit, the tie must be 
stronger for love ? stronger than mere fancy, 
or even approval, or attachment, that way 
that the books put it? For love may 
change _ we read that‘too), and it may 
prove false (and there’s many an old ballad 
to that), and it is a jealous restless thing, 
- what I can make out (and i decane tl 
often think of it when I try to please Lady 
Ross, and try to imagine if J should object 
even to a sister being too much to a man 
that was all in all to me); but in kith-and- 
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kin love, there need be none of all that. 
Kith-and-kin love, is sure. You cant 
change from being the same flesh and 
blood ; and though, of course, I’ve heard of 
sister and brother's quarrels and coldness, 
I think surely it never could last, to - 
them as common love does; and I think — 
if I had had an own brother, as I have only 
a half-brother” — she spoke it with a most 
plaintive drawl — “I think —indeed I am 
perfectly positive-—I should have loved 
that brother better than any man that 
crossed my path of life, let that man be 
what he might. For, oh! dear, you'll nev- 
er know how much I’ve thought, even about 
you, and wondered if ever you'd come home 
to stay, and what kith-and-kin love would 
be like for me! Many a day, in the little 
turret room, I’ve looked to it, and perhaps 
foolishly, for God made me but an insig- 
nificant creature, and you'd need a sister 
with more fire and strength in her before 
she could be much to you! But, still, Pll 
not be easily ‘charmed’ away, Douglas, 
and that you'll find.” 

The tone was so grave and sad; the 
slender form sat so stiff and still; the eyes, 
though wistful, were so without the expec- 
tation or possibility of tears; it was all so 
unlike either girlish sentimentality or pas- 
sionate woman’s epanchement, that it was 
difficult to know how to take, or how to 
answer it. ‘ 

Difficult, at least, to Sir Douglas. 

And, as the echo of all she said, rolled 
after the spoken sentences from his ear 
into his easy heart, he thought with what 
touching innocence his poor little lonel, 
half-sister spoke of love and being charmed, 
as a thing she had heard of, read of, sung 
old ballads about, but of which she had no 
personal experience—how her one sole 
notion was kith-and-kin love, — which was 
to be her all in all,—and he was greatly 
moved! He folded Alice in his arms as 
they rose to continue their walk homewards, 
and then he said, —‘‘ My dear little wo- 
man, my poor Ailie, the natural life of your 
sex is to be all in all to some true mate, and 
not to depend altogether on what _ call 
‘kith and kin’ love: — but of this be quite 
sure, that you shall always find in me the 
love of an own brother, not of a half-broth- 
er; you shall tell me your joys and sorrows, 
and thoughts and feelings, as you have done 
this day; and when you are‘ charmed’ (as 
Ican’t help hoping for you, some day, Ailie), 
I'll: love that man, if he is worthy of you, 
and treats you tenderly, as your sweet na- 
ture requires to be treated, —as if he also 
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was my born brother, and nearer my own 
soul than any one except my Kenneth of 
old boyish days.” 

And so they walked home ; very silent, 
both of them. Only, when they ‘came in 
sight of the turrets of Glenrossie, Sir Doug- 
las pointed up to her little nook with a 
kindly smile, and, pressing her slender pas- 
sive hands in his own, said, — “ You will 
never feel so lonely there again, will you ? 
You will know some of my thoughts are al- 
ways with you.” 

And, when Ailie had lightly said 
that stair, and curled herself softly round | 
in her causeuse (that chair so little resem- | 
bling the prevailing pattern at Clachnaben), | 

| 








and flung round her shoulders an eider-down 
tippet to prevent taking cold after her 
walk, —she felt — 


That she had had a successful day’s 
mousing. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 

PLANS FOR THE FUTURE. 
_Honest Sir Douglas went straight to 
his wife’s apartment; a sunny sitting-room, 


still farther illumined for him by the smile 
of intense love and welcome which he knew 





he should meet whenever he opened the | 
door. It had been furnished very gaily, 
and in somewhat foreign taste, in pursuance | 


| 
| 


of orders sent to Glenrossie before the 
bride’s arrival. Gertrude and he had talked | 
together of the gloomy grandeur of some | 
of*the Scotch castles; the naked, barren, | 
well-to-do-ish appearance given by slated 
roofs and stone walls in mearer Scotch 
abodes; and the hungry, positive, prosaic, 
gardenless rows of small houses, that could | 
not be called “cottages,” in Scotch vil-| 
lngee, that looked like pieces of uncomfort- 
able towns carted out into the country. 
They had laughed together, as they sat 
among the orange-trees and roses of the | 
Villa Mandorlo, at Naples, over his warn- | 
ings and hopes that Gertrude would refrain 
and command herself, and not behave like 
Mary Queen of Scots, who is said to have 
burst into tears on arriving at the grim 

tes of Holyrood, whither a group of un- 
empt Shetland ponies had conveyed her | 
and her attendant ladies. 

Gertrude loved her rough hill-pony, and 
her Scotch castle, and all things in Scot- 
land. There was music for her in the very 
accent of its warmhearted and energetic 
people. Nor did she greatly care for the 
pomps and vanities of life. But, neverthe- 
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less, she was glad of her beautiful morning 
room. It was not its luxury that she en- 


joyed, so much as its a and the , 
e 


dear knowledge of all the tender fore- 
thought its little details had proved. She 
never entered it without recollecting the 
glow of pleasure on her husband’s Seat 
some countenance, at her amazement and 
joy, when he ushered her into it the morning 
after her arrival. She saw it still, that 
vanished morning’s light! The opening 
door — the unexpected loveliness — and his 
face, the face of her beloved, when, turning 
from the irradiated tout ensemble — pale 
green Aubusson carpets and curtains, 
wreathed with roses; glittering tables 
where stood crystal flower-vases, enamelled 
with his crest and her name; great golden 
herons with silver-fish in their beaks, mak- 
ing candelabra stands almost as tall as her- 
self; and a crowd of minor objects, mtg 
one a thought of love;— turning from 
these, she thanked him with almost childish 
exclamations of delight, repeated with 
clasped hands, and again repeated more 
gravely, with deeper emotions of gratitude. 
She loved that happy room ! 

And Sir Bonglie loved it too, and stood 
at its threshold now, welcomed by the 
smile he knew so well, and which he thought 


|the most lovely upon earth. For in noth- 


ing is there such a difference. There are 
women who smile only with their lips; and 
there are others whose eyes, and brow, and 
lips beam altogether with such a cordial 
don of brightness, that it is difficult to be- 
lieve an extra gleam of light does not fall 
~ such times even upon their burnished 
air. 

That was the sort of smile Gertrude 
gave; tinged with a certain lingering shy- 
ness, in spite of security and familiarity of 
love. In natures like hers, intense love is 
always timid. 

Sir Douglas talked with her, and asked 
tenderly of her health; for she had not 
been able to accompany them that after- 
noon; and then he spoke of “ Ailie,” and 
earnestly pressed on Gertrude his own 
views of his half-sister’s character and feel- 
ings; repeating, with a colour taken from 
his own warmth of heart, the impression of 
her innocence, her reserve, her lonely 
yearnings for kindred. “ She requires, you 
see, my own Gertrude, to be drawn out, 
to be encouraged ; in fact, to be petted and 
made much of. I was much moved by what 
she said to-day —she so seldom speaks of 
herself and her feelings. They are acute, 
rely upon it; but she has never had com- 
panions, never had any one to confide in. 


ee ea ee ee 
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I am sure, if you could once grow to be 
fond of her, you would possess her utmost 
love and confidence. She is diffident as to 
her power of attracting, and very young of 
her age; it seems quite the heart of a 
young girl, though she has so much infor- 
mation and womanly sense. Pet her a lit- 
tle, Gertrude ; pet her, my own dear wife !” 

And as the dressing-bell rang through the 
last words, Sir Douglas rose, and left the 
beautiful room, and the sweet surprised face, 
and departed to his own chamber. 

Lady Ross did not immediately betake 
herself to her toilette ; though she was con- 
scious of the vista (through another door 
that opened as the dressing-bell rang) of 


her maid moving in front of the looking- 
lass, and of a pale peach-coloured silk 
anging up ready to put on; a dress with 
which she always wore a necklace of a sin- 
le row of Scotch pearls given by Sir Doug- 


as. 

She did not begin to dress. She sat look- 
ing, rather abstractedly, at all the objects 
in her beautiful morning-room from which 
the rich twilight was now rapidly departing, 
— for even that room, of course, must have 
its night and its hours of darkness. 

“ Pet Alice!” 

Again and again she thought the words 
over, and the eager tender manner of Sir 
Douglas while urging it. 

“ Pet” Alice! The young wife strove to 
drive away little os haunting memo- 
ries of coldness, and slyness, and hardness, 
and alien ways, which had seemed to her to 
be component parts of her sister-in-law’s 
character. Something very like a shudder 
thrilled through Gertrude. Was he wrong ? 
Could Douglas be wrong? Had she herself 
been harsh in judgment? Could she judge 
well and wisely of a person who from child- 
hood had been denied, what she herself from 
childhood* had enjoyed, — tenderness, free- 
dom of affection, frank and fearless expres- 
sion of all passing ee ? Lorimer Boyd, 
it was true, thought ill of Alice. He had 
said she was “a creature full of harm.” But 
Lorimer was cynical. Yes; lovable in him- 
self; a true and faithful friend ; but cynical 
in his judgments of others. And not happy 
in his home relations. What a mother! 
What a brother! Enough to sour any man’s 
judgments. 

“Pet Alice!” What was the use of ar- 
guing about that, in her own mind ? Ought 
It not to be enough for her that Douglas 
wished it? If he brought her a toad, and 
begged her to keep it in her room and make 
a plaything of it, would she not do it? 

at had Alice’s deserts to do with the 
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matter? Douglas wished his sister to be 
petted — Douauas wished it! 

And with that last thought Gertrude 
started up, and passed quickly into the in- 
ner dressing-room, where the maid and the 
er ocmee gown were waiting ; and had 

er hair coiled round very simply (there 
being such abridged dressing time), and 
clasped the collar of pearls round her white 
throat, just as Sir Douglas came to accom- 
pany her downstairs. 

Alice was already there; and Lorimer; 
and Mr. Saville Heaton, who had remained 
to dine. 

And, even in the few minutes that inter- 
vened before the gray-headed old butler 
announced dinner, Seventies began her 
“ petting” of Alice. She glided towards 
her with a kindly smile, and asked if she 
had liked her walk, if she had liked the 

reaching of Mr. Frere, if she had been tired 
in the long ramble home? And, while her 
frank soft eyes questioned with her tongue, 
Alice gave a sidelong calculating glance ; 
at Lady Ross’s shoulder, at her necklace, 
at the graceful folds of her gown— any- 
where but directly in her face. 


“‘ She looked askance at Cristabel, — 
Jesu Maria shield her well !” 


And while she looked askance, she calculat- 
ed; and with so much quickness and intel- 
ligence did she sum up all, that only in the 
passing down the broad oaken stair to the 
stately dining-room she found time to say 
to her half-brother, on whose arm she went 
into dinner— “I am sure you have been 
speaking of me to Lady Ross, her man- 
ner is so very, very much kinder to me than 
usual, even when we are all comfortable to- 
gether. But do not > to make people kind 
tome. Iam quite pleased and contented. 
Perhaps it might even offend. I should not 
like to seem troublesome.” 

And then she sat down in her usual place, 
between Douglas and Lorimer, her thin 
still mouth looking as if silence was habi- 
tual to it. Only when Lady Ross tried to 
tak a little more to her than usual, and more 
gaily and familiarly, she allowed a sort of 
imperceptible shade of vexation and embar- 
rassment to gather round it before she re- 
ag and once, only once, she looked at 

ir Douglas with a little vague dry smile 
and shrug of the shoulders, as much as to 
say, “This is your doing; I cannot help 
myself. I hope it will not make me a bur- 
den, or make them dislike me.” 

But Sir Douglas’s thoughts were much 





preoccupied. He was considering about his 
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friend Lorimer; he had fallen back on the 
idea that there was the natural suitable des- 
tiny for Alice, and for Boyd! His friend 
could not want a very young wife; such a 
one would not suit him. (It is astonishing 
how much more clearly this sort of convic- 
tion of mature age comes in judging one’s 
neighbour’s destiny than judging of one’s 
own.) Alice was very sensible — rather 
original — just the thing. And Lorimer was 
sure to be Earl of Clochnaben some day, 
and they would all be neighbours and friends 
and brothers! It was a most glorious castle 
in the air — the fit and appropiate end of 


But, alas! how recalcitrant is man — 
above all when friends (or foes) desire to 
bestow him in wedlock. How often does 
one see some beautiful married woman the 
object of a compromising adoration which 
she does not share — which she would give 
her alternate eyelashes to be rid of — for 
which she is bullied and anathematized by 
the mother, sisters, and cousins of her ador- 
er, to say nothing of some girl or girls who 
wish to wed him ; and yet there is no bring- 
ing him “ to a sense of his situation!” How 
often does one see the like obstinate pur- 
suit end courtship of some young damsel, 
who, to use a familiar phrase of scorn, 
“ wouldn’t so much as look at” the suitor, 
while some other young damsel is sighing 
her heart out for him, and folding up as a 
secret treasure a shabby little withered 
sprig he gave her one evening while handing 
her through a quadrille. And he won’t — 
no, he won’t—see what is good for him; 
but, in the case of the married idol, persists 
in breaking his heart for glimpses of a per- 
son who don’t want to see him‘at all; and, 
in the case of the young damsel, in resolutely 
wooing one who cannot be persuaded to 
wed him! All, apparently, out of sheer 
contradiction ; as though marriagaeble man 
resembled the Connaught pig of whom the 
Irishman said he was obliged to pretend he 
wanted him to go to Cork, in order to make 
him take the road to Dublin! Sir Douglas 
certainly seemed to think there was a Con- 
naught piggishness of obstinate avoidance of 
the right path in “ dear old Lorimer.” 

He could not go up to the man, take him 
by the button, and advise him, point-blank, 
to marry his sister; but all that could be 
done, in a decent, gentlemanly way, he was 
willing and anxious to do, and to persuade 
Gertrude to do also. 

Poor Gertrude! How was she to ex- 
plain to him that Alice was rather an object 
of aversion than otherwise to Mr. Boyd? 
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That he thought her “a creature full of 
harm ?” 

After dinner, too, how provokingly ab- 
sorbed was Lorimer in some discussion with 
Mr. Seville Heaton; who was not a clever 
man; who was generally a shy and silent 
man; and, who was now —as it were out 
of positive ill-luck and thwarting of Sir 
Douglas’s secret wishes — carrying on what 
seemed to be an earnest continuous argu- 
ment, to which Lorimer gave the most as- 
siduous attention; and, indeed, ended by 
taking out a note-book, asking for “ Cru- 
den’s Concordance,” and making memoran- 
da which he handed to Mr. Heaton, and 
then, flinging aside the heavy crimson silk 
curtains of the window, looked out steadily 
and absently at the star-lit heaven and the 
lake far away, as though the text he had 
sought for in Cruden had been those words 
of mystery,—“ Watchman, what of the 
night ? Watchman, what of the night ?” 

He had not even seemed to notice (ex- 
cept by a mechanical and courteous incli- 
nation of the head) that it was Alice who 
brought the “ Concordance,” and laid it on 
the table where the two gentlemen were 
seated ; though Sir Douglas “ improved the 
opportunity,” by saying, “‘ Oh! Alice knows 
where every book in the library is to be 
found; I believe she could select them in 
the dark.” 

When asked if he would not take coffee, 
he declined, without lifting his eyes from 
the page; and the tea-table was deserted 
except by the two ladies, between whom 
conversation continued fitful and disjoint- 
ed. The more caressing Gertrude endeav- 
oured to be, the more dry and curt did 
Alice become, till, at one point of their dis- 
coursing, she looked at Lady Ross with such 
an expression of covert ridicule, that the 
startled hostess blushed, and ceased to speak. 
In another second, the pallid face of Alice 
was so placid, so “ without form and void,” 
that Gertrude thought she must have been 
in a waking dream to imagine her previous 
look had meant anything. 

She felt ill and weary, and feverish with 
the feverishness of one who has gone through 
that upbill task, trying to be pleasant and 
companionable to a companion unwelcome 
and ungenial. But she did not like to give 
the signal for retiring. Douglas might think 
it shortened the evening f or Alice. 

At length Lorimer Boyd turned from his 
reading of the stars, and, advancing into the 
room, actually seated himself by the side of 
Alice Ross, and entered into conversation 
with her; principally, as was but natural, 
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on the subject of Mr. James Frere’s preach- 
ing, his adventures, and his account of him- 
self. 


“Well,” said Lorimer, carelessly, “no 
one can deny that he has what my country- 
men familiarly call ‘the gift o’ the gab,’ 
dnd I hope he may always make a good use 
of it. One advantage he certainly has: the 
most melodious voice I think I ever heard. 
That is a perfection quite independent of 


yr sore 

rtrude looked suddenly up from her 
work, and smiled tenderly at the speaker. 
She was thinking that he himself possessed 
the advantage he was praising in another, 
and how often she had heard the sweet even 
tones reading aloud to amuse her dying fa- 
ther. 

Her look was full of fondness, and Alice 
saw it; and saw the gloom deepen instead 
of lessen in Lorimer’s countenance, when 
she spoke out her thought and said, as the 
tender smile died away, “‘ Do you remember 
how my dear father loved to hear you read 
on that account ?” 
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“Yes,” said Sir Douglas, I remember ” 
even as a boy, thinking , pe es the plea- 
santest voice in the world.” 

“J will immediately learn to sing,” said 
Mr. Boyd, with a forced smile, “and have 
a ‘Maitre Corbeau’ adventure. But, mean- 
while,” added he, abruptly, “our friend, 
Mr. Heaton, is going to exert his voice. We 
have been agreeing that he shall endeavour 
to raise a collection for the schools near 
Torrieburn, which are sadly in want of 
funds; and I hope all that has occurred will 
not prevent a good attendance and a good 
collection, and that Mr. James Frere may 
not utterly monopolize the attention of the 
inhabitants of these regions, though there 
seems some danger of his doing so.” 

If Gertrude’s smile was singularly bright 
and sweet, Lorimer’s was not. It was a 
smile that made you wince and look grave, 
and Alice did not like it. 

“J shall certainly be present at Mr. 
Heaton’s discourse,” she said, “ with my’ 





brother and Lady Ross.” 





Winps. — Mr. Browning is inventing instru- 
ments for measuring and registering the force 
and velocity of winds. He also proposes to 
show the velocities accompanying certain pres- 
sures of wind. Is not another observation desir- 
able to complete the information? Old pilots 
say that the weight of their sails, filled by a 
north wind, does not correspond with the force 
of the wind, being short of what might be 
expected ; and they account for it by supposing 
that a north wind blows down slantingly, mak- 
ing a larger angle with the plane of the sea than 
other winds. We cannot pretend to anv opin- 
ion upon the matter of fact alleged, or the con- 
jecture founded on it, but, as both are believed 
by observant skilful seamen, the point is worth 
inquiry. The question is the angle of inci- 
dence of winds,—the angle at which the 
strike an Object paralleled with the water. 
the angle alike with all winds, or nearly alike, 
and though it may vary, may not a prevalence 





be ascertained just as with the force of the 
wind, which, though it differs widely in squalls 
and lulls, is yet measurable? In these ques- 
tions we have assumed that the direction of the 
wind is not exactly horizontal, as its action on 
water shows. hat, then, is the deviation: 
from the horizontal, and is it uniform, or does 
it vary with different winds and their forces ? 
There may be something, or there may be noth- 
ing, to be learnt in this direction, but it is some- 
thing to learn the nothing, and no inquiry into 
natural phenomena can be idle, especially when 
Mr. Browning has got the wind in hand, and 
can make it tell and record all its secrets. The 
discovery is made that it has got a name for 
speed which it does not much deserve, and an 
ordinary railway train will beat a stiff gale. 
Will not the angle at which it impinges explain 
the slowness at which it travels over the earth 
and water compared with its force? — Exam- 
iner. 
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From the London Review. 
ON DEAD STYLES. 


In an edition of the “Prout Papers,” 
doubtless known to our readers, there is a 
frontispiece cartoon containing portraits of 
the literary worthies who once adorned the 
pages of Fraser. There you may see Maginn 
with his high shoulders, and three decanters 
before him; Procter, pale as a poet should 
be ; Southey, shiek as if with thoughts 
of “ Thalaba;” Carlyle, and Brydges, and 
Gileig; Galt with a glass to his mouth, and 
Coleridge in a characteristic daze, with 
which opium might have some connection. 
About them all is an air of dinner and fes- 
tivity. You are supposed to be regarding 
the wits off duty, and the artist evidently 
desires to raise a feeling of envy in your 
mind flattering to the subjects and the occa- 
sion of his picture. The book which this 
engraving illustrates is almost as full of eat- 
ing and drinking as of jokes. Sir Walter 
Scott is made to hobnob with a priest who 
possesses a succulent taste for fish, and the 
author is continually putting out gastronomi- 
cal quotations which remind us of the feast 
after the manner of the ancients in Smollet. 
He is learned on whisky, erudite on salmon, 
profound on eggs, and has a great deal to 
say concerning claret. With those disqui- 
sitions we meet criticism and politics, a dash 
at the fine arts, and several ingenicus feats 
of translation. It may be remembered how 
Christopher North indulged in similar flights. 
You get oysters and Milton in the “ Noctes 
Ambrosiane,” and Byron, Shakespeare, and 
salmon in “ Christopher under Canvas.” It 
was considered a great thing in those days 
to compose mixtures of this nature. It 
showed you were not only a scholar, but 
that Latin had not spoiled your ——- 
The midnight oil was consumed in a lobster 
salad. You could give classical explanations 
for an appetite, and even your lightest hours 
of relaxation, passed in a reek of metaphysics 
and punch, were worth chronicling. Possibly 
this literary scheme owed its origin to the times 
when Dryden took the chair at Will's, or 
farther back when Jonson toped and showed 
off his parts against Shakespeare. We are 
familiar with the groups round Walpole 
and Pope, round Mrs. Montague, and Burke, 
and it would appear that “ copy ” was really 
sometimes spoken at their general junket- 
ings. But Wilson and Mahony had but the 
flimsiest excuses for their imaginary ban- 
— Hogg wrote a most indignant dis- 
claimer touching an account of his supper 
performances given in Blackwood. Now 





we seldom hear of such festivals. The gen- 
eral public are not over curious as to where, 
when, or how the literary purveyors get 
ready for the market. Most properly, it is 
considered a breach of honour for a gentle- 
man engaged in letters to take advantage of 
the intercourse of a club in order to publish 
the private habits or appearance of a broth- 
er writer. Occasionally, indeed, persons 
who supply columns of gossip for country 
ag offend in this particular, but as a 
rule the principle of a decent reserve is 
followed. 

So the eating and drinking style is dead, 
and with it the abominable custom of pry- 
ing for the sake of printing. What, too, 
has become of those whirligig stories such 
as Maginn and Leigh Hunt used to invent, 
and the secret of making which, we con- 
ceive, was bequeathed to Professor Aytoun ? 
They appear to have departed. The fun of 
them was as unlike the fun of a modern 
short story as anything that may be imagin- 
ed. They were rude, rough, and ready, 
boisterous, almost uproarious, but were 
bound to be funny at whatever hazard. 
Have we tales at present in the least resem- 
bling those of Hood, or of Jerrold, the “ Man 
made of Money ” of the latter, for instance ? 
Certainly the art of story-telling has not 
advanced. The novellettes in our weeklies 
and monthlies are very miserable. Even at 
Christmas, when the writers do their best in 
this department, only a few succeed, Mr. 
Shirley Brooks and Mr. M. Lemon being 
notably beyond the others. The old Black- 
wood, Fraser, or Bentley style of story is 
dead. In a previous number of the Lon- 
poN Review * we called attention to the 
decease of satire as a branch or form of lit- 
erature ; the professional satirist is a thing of 
the past. His office has been divided, and 
every, or nearly every, modern writer keeps 
a vinegar-cruet next his inkstand. The 
album style is also gone out, and, we trust, 
never to return. “Lines written in an 
album” were generally the very drivel of 
nonsense: if published by a poet, the knowl- 
edge of the + for which his verses were 
intended seemed to stagger his muse out of 
all inspiration ; if published on a poet, they 
exhibited symptoms of the premature de- 
livery to which he had been subjected, 
and on the face showed signs of the haste 
in which they were brought into the world. 
But perhaps the most wonderful revolution 
in literature has taken place with regard to 
our language and the use of it. The 


* August 26, 1865— article ‘Contemporary Cyni- 
sm. . 
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changes above mentioned occurred in a nat- 
ural, or at least an ordinary course of fashion, 
for letters yield to fashion as well as dress 
yields to it. It would serve a man very lit- 
tle nowadays to give his days and nights to 
the study of Addison, and it would serve 
him less to make his intellectual whitebaits 
converse in the tone of the whales in the 
Rambler. In the wig period you should have 
a model, or rather there were one or two 
models, and you should ape, measure, and 
manage exactly according to them. This 
would be a good plan if the models were 
—. We can understand, for example, 

ow such models could be set up in France 
with the authority of the Academicians; 
but we have no Academy in England. Our 
language has managed to wax, and kick, 
and grow strong without the least care of 
nursing. We can point to writers whose 
periods fall with as graceful a cadence as 
those of Cicero, and to writers whose sen- 
tences are as close and as pregnant as those 
of Livy. Considering that, save Johnson’s 
Dictionary (a single-hand work), we have 
had no exact register of our wealth in words, 
and no means by which their shades and 
colours could be sorted, we have reason to 
be proud. Still we are not out of danger. 
We take extraordinary freedom with our 
tanguage. We scarcely give it fair play. 
What havoc Mr. Carlyle has made with it, 
and for how many sins of others in this con- 
nection has he to answer? Raw German 
recruits, French dandy phrases, words even 
with Latin jackets, tok Saxon trews, so to 
speak, march like Falstaff’s regiment through 
his books, and you are “ blasphemous to the 
eternal verities,” or something equally crimi- 
nal and unusual, if you do not comprehend 
the ludicrous collocation. We confess, if 
such a style were defunct, we should not 
regret it. Mr. Carlyle is a man of genius, 
and his whims form but a part of him; his 
imitators are mostly blockheads, and the air 
of Mr. Carlyle’s barbaric strains is all they 
ean pick up. The author of the “ Latter- 
day Pamphlets” has one disciple, however, 
of whom he may be vain. ere is the 
plainest evidence in “ Our Mutual Friend ” 
that Mr. Dickens has been touched with the 
“eternal verities.” This is not surprising 
when we bear in mind the peculiar charac- 
teristics of Mr. Dickens’ genius and his habit 
of regarding the grotesque side of emotion, 
just as Mr. Carlyle does the grotesque side 
of thinking. It is natural, then, that they 
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both endeavouring for striking situations, 
come now and again within hail of each 
other. Perhaps the most perfect style of . 
precision, perspicacity, and ease, of our 
time, is to be found in the works of Mr. 
John Stuart Mill. It is wonderful how 
clearly he conveys an idea which you scarcely 
know to be new until you have mastered it. 
Nor is his style devoid of ornament. If 
ou hold up a glass of spring water to the 
ight you can see the prismatic colours in it, 
though the water be pure and pellucid as 
crystal. If you read Mr. Mill’s sentences a 
second or a third time the colours and the 
beauty of the language unfold, but it first 
does its business perfectly. Mr. Herbert 
Spencer follows Bonn after Mr. Mill, and, 
venturing often into more remote quar- 
ters, deserves great credit for the absence of 
that muddy profundity which philosophers 
‘often try to pass for wisdom. After all, 
we must concede that a writer who wants to . 
introduce a novel notion must go round 
about in order to bring it to us; and these 
notions multiply faster than the means of 
expressing them. A simple idea may be 
inclosed in a simple word, but an idea =e in- 
volve a complex proposition outside itself and 
lately born, so lately born and so suddenly 
that there is a difficulty in finding swaddling 
clothes for it. Johnson tells us, “ It will be 
found in the progress of learning that in all 
nations the first writers are simple, and that 
every age improves in elegance. A saturated 
intellect soon becomes fastidious; and knowl- 
edge finds no willing reception till it is recom- 
mended by artificial diction.” A “saturated 
intellect” is Johnsonese for a well-stored 
mind, and the doctor wants to say, in his 
native tongue, that plain words only suit 
ee people, and that you must have “ arti- 
cial diction” for educated folk. “ Artifi- 
cial diction,” otherwise book-English, has 
been wisely discountenanced, and should 
not be resorted to save, as we before 
remarked, where the originality of view 
necessitates an original combination of words 
or a placing of them in an original light. 
What changes our language has yet to 
undergo, whether “ Hamlet ” will appear as 
obsolete as “The Wife of Bath,” whether 
Mr. Tennyson will be done for as Chaucer 
was, are speculations arising out of our 
subject. but which, at present, we must leave 
here. We do believe, however, that a ser- 
vice would be rendered to our literature b 
reducing it to some sort of order or method, 
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and that a due consideration of the dead. 
styles would bea fitting preface to the work. 
24. 
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The United States during the War. By 
Aguste Laugel. (Bailliére.) 


An enthusiastic but discriminating ad- 
mirer of the people and institutions of the 
United States, M. Auguste Laugel presents 
us with a fervid, and in some places brilliant, 
eulogy of the American republic. With 
some of his opinions we do not concur, and 
occasionally he expends his power to no 
good purpose on questions about which 
there hes been during the last six years 
more than enough of debate. For instance, 
his mode of dealing with the disputed Right 
of Secession is fallacious and unsatisfactory, 
and the badness of his argument is not the 
less conspicuous because war has removed 
the question from the arena of discussion, 
and decided it in a way that accords with 
his assumptions and inferences. But not- 
withstanding several points on which we 
cannot concur with M. Auguste Laugel, we 
have read his essay with considerable 
pleasure, and are grateful to him for his 
reminiscences of Abraham Lincoln, whose 
personal acquaintance he made at the close 
of 1864. As a contrast to Mr. Sala’s jocular 
account of his introduction at the White 
House, the following picture of the interior 
of the Presidential cabinet deserves no- 
tice: — by 

“Come and see St. Louis under the oak of 
Vincennes,’ said my friend Charles Sumner to 
me one day. Then he informed me that once a 
week, however pressing the President’s avoca- 
tions might be, he opened his cabinet to all who 
had a request to prefer or a complaint to make. 
We set out for the White House, and penetrated 
to Mr. Lincoln’s cabinet, where we took our 
places unannounced, with a dozen others, each 
waiting his turn. The walls were hung with 
immense maps of the theatre of war. Over the 
chimney hung the portrait of President Jackson 
—his hard, dry face bearing the impress of vast 
energy. On the marble there was nothing but 
a beautifal wp of John Bright, the elo- 

uent defender of the American Union in the 
English Parliament. Through two great win- 
«dows I could see the silver lines of the Potomac, 
the hills of Maryland and the unfinished obelisk 
-of Washington rising against the blue sky. The 
President was seated at an immense writing- 
table which stood across the space between the 
two windows. He did not ere Sumner, 
being engaged in conversation with a petitioner, 
iin he sent away almost immediately after 
our arrival. The capetnges po in ordinary citi- 
zen’s dress, like the rest of the world, led for- 
ward a woman. She was in great trouble, and 
had some -difficulty in explaining that her hus- 
‘band was.a soldier of the regular army who had 
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been long in the service, and wished to be au- 
thorized to quit his regiment on account of his 
family. She was every moment more and 
more embarrassed. ‘Let me help you,’ said 
Mr. Lincoln kindly, and he to question 
her with the method and clearness of a lawyer. 
His profile showed dark against the. bright 
square of the window, illuminated by a flood of 
suniight. His right hand was often passed 
through his hair, which it left in bristling dis- 
ordered locks. While he spoke, all the muscles 
of his facein movement gave an odd, unharmo- 
nious expression to his head, somewhat like the 
sketches of Mephistophiles; but his voice had 
an almost paternal: gentleness. After havin 
questioned the poor woman, ‘I have no power, 
he said, ‘to grant your request. I have the 
right to disband all the armies of the Union, but 
I cannot dismiss a single soldier. Only the 
colonel of your husband’s regiment can do that.’ 
The woman complained of her poverty. 
Never before, she said, had she suffered so much. 
‘Madame,’ said Mr. Lincoln, his voice chang- 
ing to a slow and touching solemnity, ‘I share 
your sorrow. But remember that so it is with 
all of us, whoever we are: we have never before 
suffered what we suffer to-day. We all have 
our burden to bear.’ Then he leaned toward 
her, and for some time we only heard the mur- 
mur of the two voices. I saw him write a few - 
words upon a paper, which he gave to the sup- 
plicant, and then dismissed her with all the 
forms of the most scrupulous politeness. The 
moment after, a young man entered, and stretch- 
ing out his hands as he advanced toward the 
President, exclaimed, in a ringing voice, ‘ As 
for me, I have come to shake hands with Abra- 
ham Lincoln.’ — ‘ Much obliged,’ said the Pres- 
ident, offering his large hand, ‘this is the 
business-day.’ ” 


During his sojourn in the Union the 
French tourist saw Mr. Lincoln several 
times, and was so fortunate as to obtain 
more than an ordinary stranger’s share of 
residential courtesy. “An almost super- 
uman sadness,” M. Laugel observes in one 
place, “‘ passed sometimes over that forehead 
whose wrinkles had become furrows; over 
that strange countenance, where the laugh 
of old times was changed into a sad contor- 
tion. I recollect, as if it were yesterday, to 
have met the President at nightfall. He 
had left the White House according to his 
wont to get the news at the War Depart- 
ment. No one accompanied him, though 
he had often been besought not to risk him- 
self alone. He despised the danger and 
detested all restraint. Wrapped in a plaid 
for preteptton against the ald, he walked 
slowly, lost in thought, like a tall phantom. 
I was struck with the pensive, suffering ex- 
pression of his face. Agitation, anxiety, 


emotion, had slowly bowed and at length 
broken that strong rustic frame, and worn 

















out the giant’s nerves of steel.” Towards 
the conclusion of his sketch of Abraham 
Lincoln’s labour and self-sacrifice the writer 
observes — “ Mr. Lincoln’s moderate fortune 
did not permit him to offer to many the 
hospitalities of the White House. He had 
refused to receive his salary except in 
paper money, though Congress would will- 
ingly have authorized its being paid in gold. 
He impoverished rather than enriched him- 
self in the four years during which he had 
held the reins of government, while the 
budget of the United States reached, at a 
bound, a sum to be compared only with that 
of the oldest and the wealthiest European 
States. He did not take a single instant 
from State affairs. He entered but a single 
time the beautiful conservatory of the Presi- 
dential mansion during that whole four 
years. His only relaxation was when Mrs. 
Lincoln on rare occasions took him, almost 
in spite of himself, to the theatre. He was 
passionately fond of Shakspeare. ‘It mat- 
ters little to me,’ he one day said to me, 
‘whether Shakspeare be ill or well age 
The thoughts are enough.’” Recalling a 
visit which he paid, together with Mr. Lin- 
coln, to Ford’s Theatre, the writer contin- 
ues — 


“T had one day, in the month of«January, the 
honour of being invited to accompany him to 
the representation of ‘King Lear.’ I went with 
him to that same Ford’s Theatre, and to the 
same box where he was afterwards so or 
assassinated. The Washington theatre is small 
and out of repair. You reached the Presidential 
box by a passage left open behind the spectators 
in the enlledian and to gain entrance, there was 
only a door to be opened and a curtain to be 
raised. The back of the box was hung with a 
piece of red velvet, but they had not even taken 

ains to cover, either with velvet or cloth on the 
Inside, the pine boards that formed the front. 
It will be easily imagined that I was more oc- 
cupied by the President than by the piece. He 
listened attentively, although he knew the play 
by heart. He followed with attention all the 
incidents, and talked with Mr. Sumner and 
— only between the acts. His second son, 
a boy eleven years old, was close to him. Mr. 
Lincoln held him almost all the time in his 
arms, often Lp the child’s smiling or as- 
tonished head to his broad breast, and replying 
to his numerous questions with the greatest 
patience. Certain allusions made by King Lear 
to parental grief brought a ‘cloud over the Pres- 
ident’s forehexd. , He had lost a young child at 
y~ —_ House, and was inconsolable for its 

eath.’ 


Even the opponents of M. Laugel’s polit- 
ical theories will thank him for these recol- 
lections of Honest Abe. 


NAVAL EXPERIMENTS AT SHOEBURYNESS. 
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NAVAL EXPERIMENTS AT SHOEBURY- 
NESS. 


(Times, Sept. 17.) 


THAT the strongest ironclad afloat might 
be sent to the bottom as easily as a willie 
frigate is now a fact about which it is hardly 
possible to entertain a doubt. A target 
with ater resisting powers than the 
broadside of any iron-cased frigate or the 
turret of any monitor has been completely 
smashed by a particular kind of shot fired 
from a particular kind of gun, and that 

n and that shot are of British make and 
invention. It is of equal importance to ob- 
serve that the gun which has proved so 
irresistible is not a piece of any prodigious 
calibre or impracticable- weight, but only 
such a gun as could be carried and worked 
in aship’s broadside. Whereas, too, it is 
scarcely credible that any ship could be 
sent to sea with thicker or more ponderous 
armour than was represented in the target 
demolished, it is very credible indeed that 
the calibre, charge, and power of the gun 
might be increased, so that the essential 
question between ships and guns may be 
regarded as settled. That is the conclu- 
sion forced upon us by the results of the 
remarkable experiments just reported from 
Shoeburyness. 

The target exposed to fire on this occa- 
sion was built up of 18 inches of teak, and 
this compact mass of woodwork was covered 
in front with solid plates of rolled iron 
eight inches thick, and strengthened at the 
back by an inner skin of iron three-quar- 
ters of an inch thick. Altogether, there- 
fore, this imaginary ship’s broadside was 
about two feet three inches in thickness 
— that is, about as thick as the wall of an 
old Norman castle, while the materials 
were hard teak and solid iron, instead of 
ashlar and rubble. If castles, in fact, had 
been built in such a fashion, they would 
have remained up to our own day as im- 
pregnable to artillery as they originally 
were to bows and arrows. Nevertheless, 
when a gun described as the “ 9-inch muz- 
zle-loading wrought-iron Woolwich rifle gun 
was trained against this target, and fired 
with a charge of 43 lb of powder and a 
250-lb shell of Major Palliser’s chilled 
metal, the effect was decisive. The projec- 
tile, we are told, “went clean t ugh 
— " plate, backing, and inner skin, 
and lodged itself, after exploding in some 
timber, about 20 feet behind the target. 
Anything more crushing,” it is added, “ than 
the shock of this missile it would be difficult 
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to conceive, for it struck full upon one of 
the vertical parts of the target, and tore 
its way through as if only opposed by a 
timber screen.” A repetition of the experi- 
ment did but confirm the results, and the 
main fact, therefore, is placed beyond 
reach of doubt. 

One or two reservations should, it is true, 
be put upon record. These effects were 
roduced under conditions exceptionally 
evourable to the gun, which was fired at a 
comparatively short range, and against an 
immovable target struck at right angles. 
It is obvious that such conditions could not 
always be anticipated in an action between 
ships carefully maneeuvred, though an Eng- 
lish captain would probably ask for nothing 
more than equality of speed to give him 
all necessary opportunity for the practice 
of his guns. Still it must be noticed that 
when the target was inclined at an angle to 
the line of fire the projectiles did fail to 

netrate it. They tore tremendous holes 
in the plating, and one of them actually got 
in to adepth of 124 inches, but they never 
went quite through. We should also ob- 
serve that Mr. Chalmers, the inventor of a 
very celebrated target, claims to be able 
still to construct a block of wood and iron 
which shall be impregnable to shot, but 
practically the case stands as we describe 
it. Now, as no iron-clad afloat carries solid 
armour of eight inches in thickness; and as 
the composite or laminated armour of the 
American turrets, formed of single-inch 
plates screwed one upon another, will bear 
no comparison with solid metal, it follows, 
as we have said, that the armour of any 
fighting ship at present known might be 
completely demolished by a 250-pounder 
un. The deductions naturally flowing 
from this conclusion are important in the 
extreme. 

In the first place, if we are to accept 
these facts as permanently established, we 
may dismiss the question of monster can- 
non from our minds. A gun which will 
sink an enemy is quite big enough, and 
nothing would be gained by a bigger one. 
The hole made in ihe Shoebury target by a 
9-inch Palliser shell was large enough to 
settle the fate of any vessel afloat. If the 
Americans prefer 15-inch or 20-inch shot, 
they have a right to their choice, but it is 
obvious that this weight of metal and 
calibre of ordnance represent. so much 
es if the required work can be 
performed by a 9-inch gun with equal effect. 
And this again relieves us of another diffi- 
culty. We shall be no longer under the 
necessity of building turret ships. In so 
far as a turret vessel represents any other 
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advantages of model, the device may still 
be a serviceable one, but as regards the 
peculiar capacity of the turrets for carry- 
ng enormous guns, the recommendation 
will of course disappear when enormous 
guns are no longer required. As far as.we 
can now see, the biggest guns wanted for 
sea service can be carried easily in broad- 
side, and consequently a broadside vessel 
is just as good as ever. But the facts here 
ascertained have a still wider application. 

We remarked the other day, before these 
experiments had been made, that the whole 
uestion appeared to be one rather of guns 
than ships, and this view of the case is now 
decisively confirmed. When we 
read that the sides of the Warrior are 
simply as vulnerable as so much basket- 
work it seems impossible to regard the 
Warrior as more of a man-of-war than a 
stout old frigate. This, of course, would be 
an extreme conclusion. The Warrior’s 
armour would protect her up to a certain 
point, and insure her a proportionate supe- 
riority, nor is it a. slight advantage for a 
ship to be invulnerable except under pecu- 
liar conditions of attack. Still the broad 
fact remains that an ironclad is as helpless 
as any wooden corvette against a certain 
gun which every British ship ought to 
carry ; and we are mistaken if a short ad- 
vance from this point of departure will not 
conduct us to some very satisfactory con- 
clusions. 


(Standard, Sept. 17.) 


ENGLAND now possesses a missile be- 
fore which the navies of the world are 
defenceless. What use are we going to 
make of it? We may still consider it pru- 
dent to carry some amount of armour on 
our ships’ sides ; but it would evidently be 
unwise to overload our* vessels in the vain 
hope of being invulnerable. The Palliser 
pee may still be to some extent a secret ; 

ut can we rely upon its continuing so? 
Or if the minutie of the invention be still 
shrouded from the eyes of Europe and 
Ameriea, may we not expect that the in- 
genuity of continental engineers will dis- 
cover processes equivalent to our own? In 
substance the invention is known to all; 
the details may be expected to follow. Nor 
are the results now spoken of producible 
only by ordnance of an extravagant size. 
The 9-inch shell is fired by a gun of about 
12 tons weight, and although this is per- 
haps as heavy a piece as can be worked 
without a turn-table, yet the turret ship can 
far exceed such ordnance. the whole, 


we must, therefore, decide that our ships — 
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like those of the enemy —will be vulner- 
able. It will, therefore, be our wisdom to 
establish a reasonable proportion between 
the weight of our sea-borne armour and the 
other elements of a war ship. Having 
weighted the sides of our ship with so many 
tons of armour, we may properly decline 
to proceed further in that direction, and 
may endeavour to carry the most formid- 
able array of guns at the highest speed. Or 
perhaps we may reverse the problem — aim 
at the highest speed, the most effective 
ordnance, and then give what weight re- 
mains to the armour. The day may come, 
indeed, when speed and force will be con- 
sidered everything, and penetrable armour 
be moulded anew in the shape of guns and 
shells. But when that day arrives we may 
confidently expect to see iron substituted 
for wood in the building of our ships. It 
would seem that the difficulty of preserv- 
ing iron ships is at length overcome, and in 
that fact alone we observe an enormous 
gain in the direction of iron ship building. 


From the Saturday Review, 13 Oct. 


AMERICA AS A EUROPEAN POWER. 


Ir appears that the rumoured demand by 
the Americans of an island in the Mediter- 
ranean has been received not without a cer- 
tain cynical satisfaction by more than one 
Continental nation. In Austria, for exam- 
ple, disgusted and astonished as she was at 
our attitude of seven years ago, and full of 
—_ at our absolute standing aloof during 
the struggle that is just over, people are 
found who do not dissemble their hopes that 
the presence of an American fleet in Euro- 
pean waters would be the means of seriously 
embroiling Great Britain. But the wish, 
we suspect, is here the father to the thought. 
The authority for the statement that the 
United States have preferred this request 
to the Porte has never been clearly made 
known. It has never been traced beyond 
Mr. Revrer, the unflinching omniscience 
of whose very wonderful agents has done 
some harm to their credit for accuracy. It 
comes also from those mysterious regions of 
Eastern Europe which are famous as being 
the chief seed-ground of political lies of all 
sorts. Russian newspapers seem to be the 
great manufactories of the raw material 
which the telegraph thus supplies. And if 
we turn from the external evidence to the 
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intrinsic probability of such a demand, 
there is still less support to be found for the 
rumour. Mr. Sewarp did indeed say, in 
the course of the recent wild Presidential 
stumping, that his countrymen were anxious 
to fight with Spain and Great Britain, and 
in such a case, of course, a foothold in 
Europe would be very convenient. Only 
there is no great reason to suppose that the 
Secretary was right in attributing this charit- 
able anxiety for a fight to the American 
people. Their good sense at critical mo- 
ments, their humanity, their usual modera- 
tion in act if not in speech, and their devo- 
tion to commercial prosperity, all tend to 
discredit the alleged existence of so flagi- 
tious a desire except in the breasts of a few 
hundred rowdies, and perhaps a philanthro- 
pist or two. It would be absurd to try to 
conceal from ourselves that an English re- 
verse would cause no grief in the United 
States. But there is all the difference in 
the world between inflicting an injury and 
beholding it inflicted without compunction. 
And nothing seems more improbable than 
that, merely for the sake of gratifying a 
temporary pique against this country, the 
Americans would entangle themselves in all 
the complications of European politics. A 
nation does not for so comparatively slight 
a cause allow the deepest and oldest of its 
traditions to be set aside. Isolation from 
the international transactions of Europe, 
provided Europe will leave America to the 
Americans, is so fundamental an article of 
their creed, that a deliberate departure from 
it such as would be implied in taking pos- 
session of an island in the Mediterranean 
would mark nothing less than a downright 
revolution, and a revolution, moreover, for 
which there would have been no adequate 
preliminary conditions. 

For the Americans themselves it is clear 
that their interference in strictly European 
affairs would be as disastrous as it would be 
inconsistent with their systematic traditions. 
It would simply divert them from the great 
and absorbing task of perfecting their own 
civilization on their own principles, while 
they could play no satisfactory part in a 
State-system grounded on a past, and mov- 
ing in currents, to which the comparatively 
brief history of their Republic offers nothing 
analogous. A great State has its own or- 
bit, marked out for it by the direction and 
bearings of the former part of its course: 
No truly American politician could discern 
with practical accuracy the lines on which 
the various old European States, with their 
long annals, are accustomed to move, and 





from which they could not be abruptly di- 
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verted without the ruin of all those social 
forces which underlie their very existence. 
With Russia alone, of European States, the 
statesmen of the Republic seem able to 
maintain something like sympathy, and for 
the reason that the history of Russia as a 
civilized Power is barely as long as their 
own. Though there is a wide difference be- 
tween the stage which America has reached 
and that at which Russia is stil) strugglin 
with barbarous elements, yet they are Tot 
new countries, with their real history still to 
come. Each hasa serf question on its hands, 
still urgent, and each is the conscious pos- 
sessor of vast undeveloped resources. Hence 
the cordiality existing between these two 
apparently so diverse Powers, which puzzles 
‘haa in this country and in France. But 
ow could the Americans be expected to 
understand the policy of a country like Aus- 
tria? Obviously, the foreign policy of such 
a country conforms to the ideas and exi. 
gencies which belong to its internal situa- 
tion; and the exigencies of Austria, with 
its complex nationalities, its bad past, its 
alternations of reaction and revolution, and 
its almost hopeless domestic confusion, can- 
not in ef way engage the intelligent at- 
tention of such a people as the Republicans 
of the West. American history furnishes 
no principles to serve as guides for any ac- 
tive relations, whether friendly or hostile, 
with Austrian politics. An American di- 
plomatist trying to connect the ideas of his own 
country in some way with the action of Aus- 
tria in Europe would be like a man attempt- 
ing to find a common measure between two 
incommensurable quantities. They might 
perhaps meet on some bit of negative 
und — hostility to England, for exam- 
ple ; but this would be the simple diplomatic 
phrase which both could understanu, and it 
would be much too narrow to support any- 
thing like an alliance. Alliances to last 
more than twelve months, in the present 
condition of international politics, must be 
based on a positive principle. A mere com- 
mon antipathy does not suffice. 

For similar reasons, we may ask what 
sort of relations could obtain between the 
United States and France in European af- 
fairs? Here, indeed, there are old tradi- 
tions of alliance and friendship which might 
serve as some sort of guide. But those tra- 
ditions would soon be found not to apply to 
a case in which America would not be the 
sufferer from European influences, but 
would herself be the intruder into purely 
European concerns. The principles which 
dictated the ancient accord between France 
and the United States would have no bear- 
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ing on any question which, like the disposal 
of the crumbling empire of Turkey, is em- 
phatically less of a Transatlantic question 
than any other that we can think of. But, 
it may be said, the Americans would need no 
other principle than the simple rule that 
they should take who can. This, however, 
implies a forgetfulness of the fact that peo- 
ple are not likely to undergo the trouble of 
taking what there would be no use in keep- 
ing. And there would be no permanent 
use to America in having a corner in the 
East of Europe, supposing that she could 
get it. She would find herself in the cen- 
tre of a great movement and whirl which is 
only the continuation of the movement, and 
whirl of centuries, and to which, as a new 
and Transatlantic Power, she could have no 
key. She would be surrounded by Powers 
speaking an unknown tongue, living among 
unfamiliar ideas, and pursuing unintelligi- 
ble aims— unintelligible; that is, on any 

rinciples that are acknowledged in the 
Dnited States. The theory of the Russian 
journalists who invite America to help her- 
self to a portion of the decrepit Turk’s 
dominions must be that she will come into 
Europe very much as England went into 
India. She will take part in our affairs, as 
we did in those of the native sovereigns, 
just as a pretext for extending her own 
power. Little by little she will creep on, 
until in due time she will divide with Hol 
Russia the Protectorate of Europe. Suc 
a theory of the future is not atk Gab 
ing. By the time it has been realized we 
may fairly suppose that some method will 
have been devised for promoting emigration 
to some of the other planets, and that thus 
our descendants will have a chance of avoid- 
ing both Americans and Russians. 

An alliance between England and Amer- 
ica in European affairs has often been spoken 
of as the best solution of the question as to 
the position which we ought to assume in 
the face of the Continental Powers. Rather 
more, than twelve months ago, when the 
French ironclads anchored at Spithead, and 
there was much talk in consequence of the 
entente cordiale with the Empire, a certain 
section of Liberals deplored that we were 
not entertaining instead a fleet of American 
Monitors. Here, it was said, we should find 
our true allies, kinsmen in blood, people 
mee the same language, and makin 
the freedom of the individual the prime | 
of government with the same resolution and 
ardour. But these considerations, though 
so far sound that there really is room for a 
warm general friendship between the Amer- 
icans and the English, do not in any way 
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hit the mark. They perhaps show a reason 
why, if America were a European Power, 
she would most likely fight on the same side, 
in the field or in diplomacy, as that on which 
we should fight. But, even if America had 
not shown herself altogether unwilling to 
recognise the force of these amicable con- 
siderations, they leave untouched all the ob- 
Jections that exist against the intrusion of 
America into European affairs at all. If 
there is any virtue in the Monroe doctrine 
that America should belong to the Ameri- 
cans, it applies with equal force to our own 
Continent as well. Any American solution 
of a European difficulty might be interest- 
ing, but the Transatlantic atmosphere is so 
peculiar that, for practical purposes, such 
a solution would not be much more valuable 
than a theory from some American college 
of the true policy of the Athenian Com- 
monwealth or the Roman Republic. If we 
are justly requested to leave the Americans 
alone, because our current ideas on politics 
lose their force and vitality when transferred 
to their affairs, it is not less just to suppose 
that American ideas about the affairs of 
Europe would prove equally faulty and in- 
efficient. We are not saying that there are no 
American ideas in politics which might be 
advantageously modified for our own inter- 
nal use, or for the use of the French or the 
Germans. But international relations 
hang together in a way which makes 
the ro see of this or that detached 
principle impossible or futile. The State- 
system of Europe is a more or less compact 
structure. It abounds in loose bits, but the 
intrusion of a new, big, and essentially an- 
"ed and unyielding Sener like the United 

tates would only increase the confusion, 


and make it a thousand times more danger- 


ous. Fortunately, the Americans are 
shrewd enough to see this, as well as to per- 
ceive that such an intrusion could scarcely 
under any circumstances, produce any good 
to themselves. More probably still, they 
never thought about the matter at all until 
it was suggested to them by their Russian 
friends and the telegraph agents. 


From the London Review. 


THE LAST CONDE. 


Ear ty in the reign of the “Citizen 
King,” the last Prince of the historic line of 
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Bourbon-Condé, died at his palace of Com- 
piégne, under circumstances whieh excited 
much suspicion at the time. There were 
really no just grounds for such a feeling, 
but it gathered strength from the fact that 
the deceased Prince had made a will shortly 
before his death, in which the bulk of his 
vast possessions was bequeathed to the 
King’s fourth son, the Duc d’Aumale. The 
young Prince, thus enriched, must have 
been looked upon as an extraordinary fa- 
vourite of fortune when, soon after reaching 
man’s estate, he received a magnificent 
dowry with the hand of his cousin, the daugh- 
ter of the Prince of Salerno. To them, 
within a year, was born a son, on whom his 
Royal grandfather bestowed his own Chris- 
tian name and the title of Prince of Condé. 
It was this child, Louis-Philippe-Marie-Leo- 
pold d’Orleans, the heir of such hopes and 
of such apparently promising destinies, who 
died a few months ago, before he bad reach- 
ed his twenty-first year, on the distant 
shores of the Southern Pacific, and whose 
remains were corsigned last Saturday to 
the temporary resting-place at Weybridge, 
where the ashes of his exiled kindred al- 
ready reposed. 

The youth thus preneneny snatched 
away was a prince of great promise, clever, 
lively, high-spirited, well instructed, formed, 
by the training of his father (the ablest of a 
not ungifted family), either to adorn the 
private station which fate would seem to 
have prepared for him, or to fulfil greater 
and higher destinies, if time and fortune 
should call him to them. Young as he was, 
the opportunity had been offered him of 
wearing a crown, which, with a wisdom be- 
yond his years, but not, perhaps, beyond his 
experience, he decided to refuse. When it 
was found that our Prince Alfred would not 
be permitted to accept the crown of Greece, 
the “wire-pullers” of the popular move- 
ment in that country made overtures to the 
Duc d’Aumale, proposing to give the crown 
to the young Prince of Condé, and assuring 
him that, if he were willing to accept it, the 
vote of the Greek people would speedil 
make him king. The father perhaps, wit 
all his talents for organization and adminis- 
tration rusting unused, and with so large a 
field opened for their active exercise, might 
have been disposed to consider the offer a 
tempting one, but he did not try to influence 
his son’s choice, and left it entirely to be 
guided by his own judgment and reflection. 
The young Prince’s decision was soon taken, 
and it was conveyed to those from whom 
the offer had come in language which show- 
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ed how deeply the lessons to be gathered 
from the history of his family had impressed 
themselves on his youthful heart. 

That somewhat Odyssean range of travel 
which is considered a necessary part of the 
training of young men of rank and fortune, 
and especially of young princes, in these 
times, seemed marked out with peculiar fit- 
ness for one whose grandfather had passed 
from the Palais Royal to be an aide-de-camp 
of Dumouriez, then to be tutor in a Swiss 
academy, after that to be a travelling lec- 
turer in America, and, after returning to 
lead the life of a prince and a king in the 
land of his birth, had been forced to leave it 
again in his old age and die in exile. Amon 
the children of young Condé’s uncles an 
aunts, some had naturally taken service in 
the Austrian army, others had fought as 
soldiers of fortune under the flags of Italy, 
Spain, and the army of the Potomac, anoth- 
er had entered the navy of Portugal, and 
two had greatly improved their prospects 
by marriage in Brazil. A provident inspec- 
tion of the manner and the cities of many 
men could not be omitted from the educa- 
tion of one of the most promising members 
of so cosmopolitan a family, and therefore 
the Prince’s grand tour was to have taken 
in India, Australia, South America, Mexico, 
the United States, and Canada. Unhappily, 
after having performed but a comparatively 
small part of this extended journey, he was 
taken ill on his way to Sydney, and landed 
there in a very prostrate condition. He had 
begun, however, to improve rapidly, and 
seemed in a fair way of recovery, when the 
news of his grandmother, Queen Marie 
Amélie’s death, suddenly reached him, and 
the shock of this announcement threw him 
back into a state which left no hope of cure. 
His death was peaceful and happy. 

Whatever Europe is tending to — wheth- 
er that alternative of “ Cossack or Repub- 
lican” which the First Napoleon foretold 
as its destiny at the end of this century, or 
something of a cross between the two, as 
the new Yankee-Cossack Alliance would 
seem to indicate—it is unlikely in any 
event that any of those dispossessed Roydl- 
ties, whose number increases so rapidly 
every day, will ever regain their lost posi- 
tion. All the others have enjoved a longer 
tenure of it than the Princes of the House 
of Orleans; yet it is generally felt that 
they are better deserving of restoration 
— out of sight the antecedents of the 

amily) than most of their fellows in adver- 
sity. It is not likely that either Henri 
Cinq, or the Comte de Paris, will ever have 
it in his power to create another Prince 
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of Condé; and, unless the young Duke of 
Guise should assume the title (which he has 
not yet a it will cease to exist, except 
in history. ‘To those who mourn his loss it 
will be some consolation to feel that he who 
last bore it was not unworthy of it. 


VOLCANIC SCENERY. 
(Professor Ansted in the Art Journal.) 


I po not know any point where the char- 
acter of volcanic scenery is better seen, as 
far as regards the picturesque, than from 
the terraces of the monastery of Camaidoli, 
a few miles out of Naples. These terraces 
are on the extremity of a long broken 
ridge, formerly itself a part of a volcanic 
one. Qn one side we look down on the 
large ancient crater, across which, at a dis- 
tance of more than two miles, rises the 
ridge pierced by the grotto of Posilipo, and 
that reaches to the pretty little extinct vol- 
cano of Nisita. Breaking the monotony of 
this otherwise flat plan is the charming 
Lake of Agnano, green and smiling in the 
broad sunlight even in mid-winter. To the 
eye of the ungeological observer this might 
pass for a slight depression in a sandy pla- 
teau. It is nothing but the remains of the 
ashes erupted from beneath the bottom 
of the present lake, a large proportion of 
which have been carried away by rain and 
weathering. Beyond this is the singular 
and most picturesque depression, the “ Cac- 
cia degli Astroni,” so called because here 
the wild boars can be retained within a 
natural park, enclosed by rather lofty hills, 
the park being some two thousand acres in 
extent, covered with vegetation, and con- 
taining several pieces of water and two or 
three hills within the enclosure. Still be- 
yond are other plains and hills, the broken 
outline of the Gulf of Pozzuoli, the head- 
land of Miseno, and the islands of Procida 
and Ischia. The educated eye wandering 
over this wide and varied scene cannot fail 
to recognise everywhere a peculiar ten- 
dency to form cones and craters, cliffs of 
soft tufa and ridges of lava, all indicating 
the volcanic nature of the rock. A few 
small formal cones and craters, like the 
Monte Nuovo, suggests the history very 
pointedly; but everything tells the same 
tale, and reminds one of the time when the 
ashes were thrown up into the air from 
throats vomiting fire and flame, and in fall- 














FRESH MEAT FROM SOUTH AMERICA, 


ing accumulated the heaps that now form the 
cones. It is of little consequence whether 
the’ point of view be from below, or on a 
level, or from above — whether it be near 
or distant. The peculiarities of structure 
are always to be made out, and the physical 
features are, without a single exception, of 
the same nature. But while these details 
are so peculiar and recognisable, it must not 
be supposed there are no varieties of form. 
Vesuvius itself exhibits very different ap- 
pearances from different parts of the great 
Gulf of Naples. From } eed and vari- 
ous places on the road beyond Castellamare 
the twin form is lost, and the modern cone 
is seen rising as if out of the hollow of the 
broken old crater, which here presents an 
irregular and jagged outline. It is from 
Sorrento that the mountain is seen in its 
most simple form, and from this pomt alone 
it recalls Etna to the recollection, although 
the effect is less striking, owing to the vicin- 
ity of other mountain forms of equal magni- 
tude and much greater variety of shape. 
As one visits successively the different parts 
of the coast while proceeding by land from 
Naples towards Sorrento, it is impossible 
not to be struck by the singular changes 
of form that even this one conical moun- 
tain seems to assume. And these are real 
in a certain sense, for although all have been 
caused by:showers of ashes and currents of 
lava, no twin eruptions exhibit identical 
phenomena, and even the distribution of 
the ashes depends on accidents of wind. 
The burying of Pompeii, one of the most 
celebrated instances on record of a town 
rendered invisible and inaccessible for near- 
ly two thousand years, by an event that 
was remediable, seems to have been caused 
by an accumulation precisely similar to that 
frequently produced during a heavy fall of 
snow. The ashes, no doubt, fell to some 
thickness over the whole plain at the foot of 
the volcano, but the lighter and finer pow- 
der was drifted towards the south-east by 
the set of an upper current of wind. In 
falling, these ashes were still drifted, but 
by winds touching the earth, and were 
thus heaped around the only obstacle at 
hand, namely, the walls of Pompeii, and 
buried the unhappy city enclosed within 
them. Everything seems to show that there 
was ample warning of danger, and that 
the bulk of the population escaped. The 
stragglers — those who endeavoured to save 
some cherished object, some unlucky prison- 
ers, and perhaps some crippled and infirm 
wretches — were caught and stifled, some 
by the ashes, but more because they en- 
deavoured to penetrate covered ways which 
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became stopped up at each end. The drift 


of ashes on Pompeii is still a low mound 
whose shape agrees with that of the walls 
of the old town, and the mound is too low 
to affect the features of the landscape. The 
scenery seen around Naples, and in the 
excursions made from the city, is not alto- 
gether volcanic. On the western side, in- 
deed, it is so, except from the few heights, 
such as the Camaldoli Convent, where the 
chain of the Appenines comes into view. 
All on the east side beyond the foot of 
Vesuvius is calcareous, except that at and 
near Sorrento there still remain patches of 
some very old ‘ufe.. But the heights above 
the _— Posilipo, the hills enclosing the 
pretty Lake of Agnano, those of the As- 
troni, where are the wild-boar preserves in 
a natural amphitheatre, perhaps unrivalled 
in the world, those surrounding the Cam- 
piglione and Avernus, the Monte Nuovol, 
the Monte Barbaro, the cliffs enclosing the 
Bay of Baia, Misenus, Procida, and Ischia, 
are all strictly volcanic, most of them being 
either perfect cones of eruption or imperfect 
craters. The fragment of an imperfect cra- 
ter is always ridged shaped, and owing to 
the softness of the tufa, and the occasional 
resence of hard lava, is generally irregu- 
ar, water-worn, and precipitous. Looking 
down from any of the heights on the west- 
ern district, or that of the Phlegen fields, 
the crater-form of all the hills is very strik- 
ingly seen, These hills are, generally, in- 
dependent of lava currents, and thus the 
ae differs much from the aspect of 
the country as seen from the summit of 
Vesuvius, or the heights of Etna. This, 
however, is more curious than pleasing. 
The result is rather grotesque than pic- 
turesque in the odd twisted forms and deep 
black colour of the patches that spread out 
like distorted limbs from the dwarfed cones 
whence the eruption commences. Viewed 
closely, the effect is more striking, but still 
it shows little of the true picturesque. 


FresH MEAT FROM SoutH. AMERICA. 
— A few days ago Lord Stanley stated in 
the House of Commons that a report had 
been received from Buenos Ayres on the 
various methods used in the country there 
to preserve meat in an effectual manner for 
transportation to Europe. The report is 
dated June 26 of the present year, and Mr. 
Ford gives a full account of the native 
system of curing meat, then of Morgan’s 
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process for doing so by injecting a prepara- 
tion through the circulatory system of the 
newly-killed animal, and next of Liebig’s 


— for producing the extractum carnis. 


inally he gives an interesting account of 
an invention for transporting meat in a per- 
fectly wholesome condition, and as fresh as 
when killed, of which it appears we are 
likely to hear more in a few days. If the 
system should prove as satisfactory as it is 
hoped, it must effect a complete revolution 
in our meat supplies from abroad, abolish- 
ing the necessity for importing living ani- 
mals, and so diminishing the expense of 
transport. The following is Mr. Ford’s 
account of the new process, called “ Sloper’s 
process”: — “ The remaining process to be 
described is one of great interest, and has 
been lately patented by Messrs. M‘Call & 
Sloper. The patent has been conceded for 
the whole of South America to Messrs. E. 
Paris & B. S. Sloper, who are at present at 
Buenos Ayres actively employed in making 
experiments, when, should they prove suc- 
cessful, a company will be formed in Eng- 
land for the working of this industry. 
These gentlemen profess to be able to pre- 
serve meat in its fresh and raw state, which 
is to arrive in England, or elsewhere, in the 
exact condition of butcher’s meat just killed, 
and to be able to dispose of it at the rate of 
4d. to 5d. per lb.; and that, moreover, 
when taken out of the air-tight tins in 
which it is to be packed, and on being ex- 
posed in the air, it will keep twice as long 
as ordinary butcher’s meat. The curing 
process is simple, and is based on the de- 
struction of oxygen from the vessel in which 
the meat is packed. All bone is extracted 
from the meat, but the fat is left. From the 
tins in which it is placed the air is exhausted 
by means of water forced in at the bottom, 
which, when it reaches the top, is allowed 
to redescend and run off, and the vacuum 
thus left is filled from above by a certain 
as, the composiéion of which is kept a pro- 
ound secret. The two holes at top and 
bottom are carefully soldered down, and the 
meat is then ready for exportation. The 
only risk it runs is from leakage, the small- 
est opening in the tin case proving destruc- 
tive by allowing the gas to escape and the 
air to get in. Steet Paris and Sloper, on 
their arrival, in April last, at Buenos 
Ayres, gave an entertainment to the Vice- 
President of the Argentine Republic, to the 
members of the Government, and other 
gentlemen, with a view to their tasting 
some samples of beef they had brought out 
with them from England, and which they 





had cured six months previously. The 


DR. HAWKS. 


tins on being opened were found to contain 
joints in first-rate condition, and on their 
being cooked no difference could be de- 
tected from freshly-killed meat. Most san- 
guine hopes are formed for the success of 
this important discovery, and it is expected 
that from 10,000 lb. to 12,000 lb. of beef, 
now ready and cured on this principle, 
will next month be despatched to England 
to satisfy the promoters of the projected 
company in London that the working of the 
process is practicable; for although having 
proved successful in England, the same ex- 
periments have been thought necessary to 
be tried in this country, in order to judge 
the result in the cattle of South America, 
and also the effect on the meat of the voy- 
age and crossing the line on the samples 
sent. Messrs. Paris & Sloper trust, on their 
return to London, to be allowed to give a 
dinner at Guildhall on this River Plate 
beef.” — Globe. 


DEATH OF BEV. DR. HAWKS. 


Francis Lister Hawks, D.D., L.L. D., 
of the Episcopal Church, died at New York, 
on Thursday, the 27th of Sept. Dr. Hawks 
was born at Newbern, N. C.,in June, 1798 ; 
graduated at the University of North Car- 
olina in 1815; was admitted to the bar in 
1821; was elected to the Legislature in 
1823; joined the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, studied for the ministry and was 


ordained in 1827; assisted Dr. Crosswell at. 


New Haven: was Assistant Minister of St. 
James in Philadelphia, under the revered 
Bishop White from 1829; in 1831 became 
Rector of St. Stephens in New York, and 
then of St. Thomas, in the same city, where 
he remained up to 1843. In 1835 he was 
made missionary bishop of the southwest, 
which post he declined. He prepared val- 
uable papers concerning the early histo 
of the Church in this country, from Englis 
records. He founded the New York Re- 
view in 1837, and St. Thomas’ School at 
Flushing, at the same time. In 1843 he was 
chosen Bishop of Mississippi, but some diffi- 
culty arising, he declined the post. In 1844 
he became Rector of Christ’s Church in New 
Orleans, and President of the University of 
Louisiana. In 1849 he returned to New 
York, as Rector of the Church of the Me- 
diator, soon merged in Calvary Church. 
That position he has since held, though of- 
fered the Bishopric of Rhode Island. 
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DERIVATION AND MEANING OF “BONFIRE.” 


Dr. Hawks has not only been a faithful 
clergyman. He has been an important and 
abundant author. His publications com- 
prise the reports of the North Carolina Su- 
preme Court from 1820 to 1826; Contribu- 
tions to Ecclesiastical History from Virginia 
and Maryland ; Egypt and its Monuments, 
and Auricular Confession. He published 
also the antiquities of Peru; the Official 
so of Alexander Hamilton ; Romance 
of Biography ; several juveniles in Harper’s 
Boys’ and Giels Library; Appleton’s Cy- 
clopedia of Biography ; a Narrative of Com- 
modore Perry’s Expedition in 1852-’4, in 
China and Japan; a History of North Car- 
olina; a Physical Geography, and a work 
on the Ancient Monuments of Central and 
Western America. 

This record of his accomplishments shows 
that he was a man of industry and of va- 
ried attainments. His mind was original, 
and of great scope. He was gentle, cour- 
teous and dignified in his bearing. His 
friends were numerous and warm. He was 
conservative in his opinions, and had the 

wer of expressing his convictions very 
forcibly. His death will be felt as a great 
loss, not to the church only, but to society 
and letters as well. — North American. 


DERIVATION AND MEANING OF “BON 
FIRE.” 


Llandaff, Sept. 29 1866. 

CAN you assist me in deciding upon the cor- 
rectetymology of the word “ bonfire” ? The 
following passages contain the two earliest 
instances of the use of the word amongst the 
materials prepared for the Philological Soci- 
ety’s English Dictionary : — 

_ “Thave heard of a custom that is 
tised in some parts of Lincolnshire, where, 
on some mood nights, they make great 
fires in the public streets of their towns, 
with bones of oxen, sheep, &c., which are 
heaped together before. Iam apt to be- 
lieve that this custom was continued in 
memory of burning their dead, and that 
from hence came the original of Bonefires.” 
— About 1550. Leland’s Collectanea, Bag- 
ford’s Letter, vol. i., p. xxvi. 

“Ttem, the xxij day of May was the 
Assencion day, and at nyght was made 
grete bone-fyers thorrow all London, and 
grete chere in every parych at every bone- 
Jyer, and grete melody with dyvers instrew. 
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ments.” — 1556. Chr. of Gr. Fr. of L., p. 
47 (Camden Soc., 1852). 

In Fox’s ‘ Book of Martyrs,’ v. iii. pp. 
96, 624 (1562-76), the word is spelt accord- 
ing to modern usage. Holinshed (* Chroni- 
cles,’ v. iii., p. 884, col. i., 1577-87) writes 
“bounfire.” Spenser (‘Epithalamion,’ 1. 
275, Wks. 1842, v. V. p. 374) “bonefier ” ; 
and Shakspeare (1 Hen. IV., act iii, se. 3, 
ed. 1623) “ bonefire.” T. Fuller (‘ Church 
History,’ Book ix., p. 52, 1655) jestingly 
speaks of burning an “unhappy bone of . 
contention ” “ in a bonefire of generall joy ” ; 
but a few years later he writes: “ I meet 
with two etymologies of bonfires. Some 
deduce it deaos fires of bones, relating 
it to the burning of martyrs. But others 
derive the word (more truly in my mind) 
from boon (that is, good), and fires, whether 
good be taken here for great, or for merry 
and cheerful, such fires being always made 
on welcome occasions.” — 1660. ‘ Mixed 
Contemplations in these Times.’ 

The old spelling, “bonefire,” occurs in 
Hudibras, Pt. iii., canto 2, p. 165 (ed. 1694), 
the Spectator, v. viii. p. 237 (Nov. 5, 1714), 
and North’s ‘ Examen,’ Pt. 3, c. 6, par. 92, 
p. 492 (1740). 

In Cotgrave’s French and English Dic- 
tionary (1611) we find “ Feu de behourdis, 
a bone-fire,” and Minshen’s Spanish-English 
Dictionary (1623), and Howell’s English- 
French Dictionary (1660), both give “A 
bonefire, Feu de joye.” 

Todd in his edition of Johnson’s Diction- 
ary (quoting the derivation preferred by 
Fuller, and followed by Skinner and John- 
son, and another by Lyne from boon-fire, i.e. 
a fire made of materials obtained by beg- 
ging) says, “ Our old literature will confirm, 

think, the orthography of bone-fire, and 
show that its primitive meaning is a fire 
made of bones,” and cites the following pas- 
sage (which is evidently mutilated, though I 
have no means of comparing it with the 
original): “In worship of St. John, the peo- 
ple waked at home and made three manner 
of fires: One was of clean bones, and no 
wood: and that is called a bonefire. Anoth- 
er is clean wood and no bones; and that is 
called a wood-fire, for people to sit and wake 
thereby. The third is made of wood and 
bones, and is called St. John’s fire.” — 
Quatuor Sermones, 1499. fol. c. i. 

Mr. Wedgwood suggests another deriva- 
tion, treating the prefix “bon” as equiva- 
lent to the Danish word “ baun,” a beacon, 
a word of which we have traces in several 
English names, as Banbury, Banstead (Dic- 
tionary sub voce). Dr. Latham, without 
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discussion, appears to accept this theory. 
Webster is undecided between this, and that 
adopted by Dr. Johnson ; but for the former 
he gives the only kind of authority which I 
can find, namely, the Welsh word banffagl, 
a lofty blaze, bonfire. Worcester follows 
Johnson without any remark. 

Rosert W. Grirrits, B. A. 


ICE: DOES IT EXPAND OR CONTRACT BY 
COLD? 


KirKWALL, ORKNEY, October, 1866. 

I HAVE recently conversed with persons 
who had attended the admirable course of 
lectures at the Royal Institution. They all 
seemed to be of opinion that ice continued 
to expand as its temperature was reduced ; 
and one of the experiments of Prof. Tyndall 
— our greatest and best authority on such 
subjects — was quoted as a proof of this. 

he experiment was as follows : — 

A compact mass of ice, at or very little 
below the freezing point, was pressed tight- 
ly into a strong (metallic) vessel, which 
vessel being then placed in a strong freez- 
ing mixture was burst asunder, supposed to 
have been caused by the expansion of the 
ice inside. 

My opinion is that the strong vessel was 
broken by its own greater and more sudden 
contraction (metal being a good conductor 
of caloric) on the solid unelastic ice inside, 
which, even if it did expand by the abstrac- 
tion of heat, would, as a bad conductor, be 
much more slowly affected by the freezing 
mixture than the vessel inclosing it. 

The wise law of nature by which water 
at a temperature of 39° begins and contin- 
ues to expand as it cools down to the freez- 
ing-point of 32°, is so well known as to re- 
quire no comment; but I believe that after 
ice is once formed, it is acted upon by re- 
duction of temperature in the same manner 
as almost every other known substance, that 
is, it contracts. 

In travelling over the large frozen lakes 
(Winnepeg, for instance) in America dur- 
ing winter, if a calm and cold night (say 30° 
below zero) follows a somewhat mild day, 





lou cracks like pistol shots and modning 
sounds are heard on the lake continually ; | 
and next morning when travelling is re-| 
sumed large rents (occasionally several feet | 
wide, which can be caused by contraction | 


only), with open water in them, are seen in | 


ICE.—PHARAOH AND MOSES. 


the ice, across which there is often both 
difficulty and danger in leaping. 

These rents are soon firmly frozen over, 
and perhaps in aday or two the tempera- 
ture rises some 20 , when there is a repeti- 
tion of the noises on the lake ice, not to the 
same extent however, and arising from an 
opposite cause,— namely, the expansion 
of the ice, which is either forced up into 
ridges, or pushed up on the shore, as there 
is now more ice on the lake, by the amount 
formed in the rents spoken of, than will 
cover it at moderate temperature ; therefore 
it has to be forced up somewhere. 

These contractions and expansions go on 
during the winter, to a greater or less ex- 
tent according to the greater or less number 
of changes of temperature that occur. 

I believe glacier metion on a large extent 
of surface, such as Greenland, to be in a 
great measure caused by the contraction 
and expansion of the ice. : 

Thus, the ice contracts in winter, forming 
wide and deep cracks or crevasses. These 
are drifted full of snow, and when the ice 
expands again by the warmth of summer, 
these crevasses being filled up, the ice is 
pressed out at the edges, as it must expand 
somewhere. $ 

There may be nothing new in the views I 
have ventured to express; but I have never 
heard them promulgated by any one, which 
is my only reason for troubling you with 
this long letter on a very cold but interest- 
ing subject. Joun Rak. 


— Atheneum. 


PHARAOM AND MOSES. 


Tue following report of some Egyptian 
occurrences would be interesting if we 
could be sure of its truth. Perhaps some late 
telegraphic despatches about President 
Johnson and Congress have made us too 
suspicious. By the way they came from a 
Philadelphia paper. 

Another objection to printing the report 
is, that it may have been got up jue now 
with the intention of some political effect. 

Besides we never publish original articles. 

Well, we submit the matter to our readers 
without vouching for its authenticity. It 
comes to us from a gentleman, who says that 
his wife received it from a lady in Philadel- 

hia. That is a city where they do not al- 
ow Jews—we mean colored people — to 
ride in the street cars. This puzzles us 





PHARAOH AND MOSES. 


again, and we should not have printed it, 
but that the messenger had gone out of our 
reach before we thought of the last objec- 
tion. 


During the reign of that Pharaoh called 
Talma (the one who would not let the Is- 
raelites go, did you know his name was Tal- 
ma?) certain noblemen engaged in a con- 
versation of which I will give you an ac- 
count. 

A. Don’t you think something ought to 
be done for out order. I can’t say that the 
cutting of X.’s hand because he held it awk- 
wardly was not a little too strong. We ought 
to have privileges to exempt us from muti- 
lation. 

B. I am conservative ; I am sorry for X. ; 
but if we once begin to change the Constitu- 
tion every thing will go to ruin. There 
is Rad: he’s your man; always talking 
about reform and humanity. 

C. Oh, Rad! he’s a madman; he i- 
tively worries about the slaves, Jews! an 
inferior race, who are happier under the ad- 
vantages of Egyptian masters than in their 
own filthy tents that they sigh for. 

Rad. Why do you say inferior race? Did 
the Almighty make any race to be ill-treated 
by any other? - 

C. Yes; I say inferior. Where did you 
ever see a Jew distinguish himself in learn- 
ing or art? Surely they have lived among 
the polished and intellectual Egyptians long 
enough to show mind if it was in them. 
They are fit for nothing but hard labor. 
Labor of that kind is necessary. This 
people was created to make our bricks and 
draw our water, while we think for them, 
and maintain in honor the greatest empire 
of the world. 

Rad. How can they improve in intellectu- 
ality when they are kept to brutal labors 
by hard task-masters ? I grant that all mas- 
ters are not cruel: I know that many of 
them are well-fed from bountiful flesh-pots ; 
but their higher natures are systematically 
kept down. That they are capable of eleva- 
tion is seen in instances where some oppor- 
tunity, has been offered. There is Moses, 
for example. 

C. Yes; there you have the very case. 
Moses! an insubordinate fellow. That ras- 
cal, owing to the princess’s nonsense in pet- 
ting him, has got knowledge enough to make 
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him troublesome. Mark my words, that fel- 
low will come to a bad end. I have an idea 
he is now stirring up an insurrection. He 
is dangerous. See what comes of instruct- 
ing the Jews! 

Enter D. (in an excitement.) I have just 
come from the king’s chamber. What do 
you suppose was the dccupation of the 
day? You know the princess’s protégé, 
that homicidal Jew, Moses, who ought to 
have been impaled long ago, actually came 
to the foot of the throne to ask Pharaoh to 
free his people ! ! 

A. How did Pharaoh receive it ? 

Rad. With humbug and simulation, I'll 
engage. 

. He said, “ Moses, I have always been 
your friend; you have been kindly treated 
in my family; I have been ever known as a 
benefactor to the Hebrews; I have never 
sold any of my own away. I am desirous 
of their good ; I am studying it. But, my good 
fellow, your people are not prepared yet to 
take care of themselves; if you lead them 
hence, they will perish for want; they are 
too ignorant to govern themselves. If all 
were like you and a few others, I would let 
them go instantly ; but I keep them in sub- 
jection for their own good. In a few cen- 
turies of servitude, they will gradually im- 
prove ; and then the Pharaoh of that day 
will certainly let them go, and they may 
become an independent people. You must 
not mind the sufferings of these now living 
when you think of what is in store for the 
descendants three hundred years hence.” 

B. Well, was not that judicious, sensible, 
kind ? 

D. Moses did not think so. He respect- 
fully saluted the king, and said, “ You will 
not help me; you throw me on my people 
to free themselves. Be it so! 

B. Ungrateful dog! I can stand a great 
deal, but not a nasty, long-nosed Jew talk- 
ing to high-born, divinely-descended Egyp- 
tians of independence and equality. Bah! 
Hang them! whip them ! 

D. Moses as he turned away said, “ We 
will be protected by a higher power than 
Pharaoh. Yes, we will be free. Though all 
this generation perish in the wilderness, 
our children shall not serve the Egyptians. 
In time we will have our poets, our artists, 
our heroes. When Pharoah is an unknown, 
forgotten tradition, we will survive. 
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Tue Eart or CoatHam. — To the last 
Chatham opposed the blind policy of the 
Court, by which millions of loyal sub- 
jects beyond the Atlantic, who had never 
dreamed of separating from the mother 
country, were goaded into rebellion and 
raised into an independent State. From 
his retreat he watched, with intense in- 
terest during eight years, the progress of 
that struggle which terminated so disastrous- 
ly to North in the Cabinet and Cornwallis 
in the camp. He heard of the valour of 
the insurgents on Bunker’s Hill, of the 
Congress at Philadelphia, and of the peace- 
loving Washington taking the field. He 
beheld thirteen colonies solemnly delare 
themselves free and independent, and Gen- 
eral Burgoyne surrender to the despised 
descendants of Quakers and Puritans at 
the battle of Saratoga. In the February of 
the year in which he died, he learned that 
Dr. Franklin had signed at Versailles a 
treaty of alliance, offensive and defensive, 
between France and the United States ; 


limped to his seat to protest against a pre- 
mature and inglorious surrender. He leaned 
upon his son-in-law, Lord Mahon, and on 
his son William — that great William Pitt, 
who was destined to organize a treaty, in 
after years, with the Transatlantic Repub- 
lic, and to recognise that independence 
against which his illustrious father protested 
with his last breath. Every peer present 
long remembered Chatham’s ‘appearance 
on that day; and often told his children 
how the veteran statesman held his crutch 
in his hand, while the tails of his rich 
velvet coat flapped over his flannel- 
swathed legs. here was still a bright 
pe in his eyes, and the arched nose of 
is wizened face protruded from the depths 
of a huge wig. He stood like an old tower, 
venerable in decay. Every word that fell 
from him was listened to with reverence. 
No one felt disposed to taunt him with in- 
consistency ; for the Duke of Richmond — 
who moved for an address to the throne 
against prosecuting hostilities with America 





and then — breaking loose again from Lord | any further —Lord Rockingham, and - all 
Rockingham, with whose wise and moderate | his friends in the House, respected Chat- 
policy he had for several years concurred | ham’s patriotic ardour, even when it seemed 
— turning a deaf ear to the arguments to overpower his judgment. In profound 
drawn from the fact of the colonies in silence they heard his hesitating remarks 
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revolt being already severed from the em-| 
pire, and from the dangers incurred by a 


— forgetting, as it should seem, his own oft- 
repeated assertion, that it was impossible to 
conquer America— Lord Chatham went 
down, or rather was carried down, to the 
House, to raise his voice against recog- 
nising the independence of the victori- 
ous States. He could not endure the 
thought of the degradation of his country 
—of her being humbled by the arms of her 
own children, and compelled to submit to 
the terms of rebels. e had saved her 
once from imminent peril, and how could 


he join now in sacrificing her honour? It | 


was ignominious enough to yield to the dic- 
tation of our own colonists, but how much 
more so when that dictation was backed by 


our old enemies the French? No; come) 


what might, England should hold out to 
the last, and lift her proud head above the 
waves. He was seventy years old when he 


and unwonted repetitions. They observed 


\with regret that he could not remember 
twofold war with America and with France| 


names; and though wet wise’ now me) 
then s in his speech which reminde 
eon of a Genser bated — his full, deep 
flow of eloquent common sense — his happy 
illustrations, and the clear directness of his 
statements, they could not avoid being 
vaguely apprehensive for the speaker. He 
was very restless while the Duke of Rich- 
mond replied ; and when he had concluded, 
Lord Chatham rose, laid his hand on his 
breast, and fell smitten by apoplexy. He 
did not, however, die immediately, but was 
removed to Hayes, where he lingered a few 
weeks in the midst of the fondest attention. 
The haughtiness which often marked his man- 
ners in the society of politicians was unknown 
_ to him in his family circle; and there to the 
last he gave and received every token of 
the deepest affection and tenderness. — The 
| Month. 








Mr. Swixpvurne’s “ Poems and Ballads” 
have been withdrawn from circulation. Wheth- 
er this course has been taken ‘by the author or 
adopted by the firm of Moxon & Co. is not a 
matter which concerns us. It is, at all events, 
the result of unequivocally expressed disgust by 


the press generally. Mr. Swinburne has it in 
his power, by pure and noble work, to induce 
|the public to forget the insult flung at them 
| through his book. He, too, “ may win the wise 
| who frowned before to smile at last.”” — Athe- 
| neeum. 





ASPHALT: OF THE DEAD SEA. 


ASPHALT OF THE Deap Sea.— Much 
attention has been given to the origin of 
the fragments of asphalt which the Dead 
Sea throws up on its banks, and, from its 
analogy with that of Hasbeya, it has been 
thought that it was brought down by the 
waters of the Jordan, forgetting that al- 
though bitumen is lighter than the water of 
the Dead Sea, it is much heavier than that 
of the Jordan, and that this river must 
have deposited it on its own banks in the 
course of so long a journey. It has also 
been supposed_ that vast sheets of bitumen, 
accumulated at the bottom of the Dead 
Sea, after hardening, have become detached 
and floated to the surface. This hypothesis 
is not justified by the numerous soundings 
made by the American expedition, nor by 
those of the Duke de Luines’ expedition in 
which we had the honour to take part. 
Lastly, Dr. Anderson had a notion that 
under the bituminous deposit of Nebi-Musa 
there existed considerable layers of asphalt, 
intercalated with calcareous rocks, and the 
prolonged outlines of which stretched under 
the Dead Sea, and yielded to the erosive 
action of its waters the specimens which 
travellers noticed on its shores. This opin- 
ion does not.appear to us more admissible 
than its predecessors. We do not see why 


the fragments of bitumen dispersed on the 





banks, and of which no trace is found in 
the ancient alluvium or the ancient deposits 
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have been connected with extinct volcanic 
phenomena; secondly, on the presence, veri- 
fied by M. Hebard, of bitumen in the lime- 
stones, from whence emerge the thermal 
and saline springs of the Tiberiad, in which 
Dr. Anderson found bromine associated 
with organic matter ; thirdly, on the analyses 
of the water of the Dead Sea, which, ac- 
cording to M. Terreil, contains an organic 
matter having the characteristic odour of 
bitumen, and which is particularly abun- 
dant in the neighbourhood of Ras Mersed, 
whose odours of sulphuretted hydrogen are 
noticed by all travellers, and which is the 
place signalized for its bitumen by Strabo. 
As at. Ras Mersed the bitumen has penetrat- 
ed the fissures of the calcareous rocks on 
the banks, and is found in the saline de- 
posits in a little grotto very near this point, 
everything leads to the supposition that 
there still exists one of those submarine 
springs which in former times emitted con- 
siderable masses of bitumen, and which now 
confine their operation to exceptionally 
enriching the water in bitumen, chlorides, 
and bromides, and so disengaging sulphu- 
retted hydrogen gas. In thus unfolding the 
reasons which lead to the belief that the bitu- 
bitumen has been brought by the hot and 
saline springs, and that it hasimpregnated the 
limestones after their deposit, we do not in- 
tend to decide the question whether this bitu- 
men has been —— up direct from the 


of the Dead Sea, should not come in part | depths, or whether the hot springs met with 
from the débris of these floating islands of carbonaceous matter in their course, and re- 
asphalt, as well as, perhaps, from the disin-| acted pe it. It is known that there exists 
tegration of the bituminous rocks which in the Lebanon, in the system of sandstone 
the waters of the Wady-Mahawat and|below the cretaceous rocks, which are 
those of Wady-Sebbah bring down at cer- | impregnated with bitumen, considerable 
tain seasons. As for the occurrence of | masses of lignite, of which the analogues 
bituminous emanations in the bottom of! may have existed in the Anti-Libanus and 
the Dead Sea or on its shores, or along the |in the Dead Sea. In this hypothesis, which 
Valley of the Jordan, we believe that the | supports the observation of traces of vege- 
are connected with a system of shorn, tation found by Dr. Anderson in Dead Sea 
saline, and bituminous springs which extend asphalt, the heated waters may have been 
along the major axis of the dislocation of able to extract from the lignites their hydro- 
the basin. -This conviction rests first on | carbon products, such as M. Daubrée has 
the alignment of bituminous deposits along | been able to show in his beautiful experi- 
the same axis on which we find the rare | ments illustrative of metamorphism. — M. 
representatives of springs which seem to | Louis Lartet in Comptes Rendue. 





Discovery or CaperNaAuM.—Mr. Keith | ple,” and, according to letters just received, 


Johnston and other gentlemen engaged in the 
exploration of Palestine recently made an im- 
portant discovery. At Mr. Johnston’s sugges- 
tion, who believes that Tell Hum is the true 
site of ancient Capernaum, they dug into the 


were rewarded with complete success, finding 
the supposed building nearly or quite entire. 
Should these tidings prove correct, the explorers 
have found the only building in which the Sa- 
viour actually was when on earth which can be 


mould, hoping to find the remains of the syna- | identified at this day. 
gogue there, popularly called the “‘ White Tem- 
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Dedicated to my dear Mary Campbell, of Hazel 
¢ Bank, Mu Penis 


rray Fields, Edinburgh. ) 


“THe day must come when we shall die.” 
In youth how vague that thought appears, 
Far off and easily put by | 
’Mid crowding hopes of onward years ! 
With what a careless glance we read 
On many a monumental stone 
Their names whose fate we scarcely heed, — 
Into the land of shadows gone ! 


The young, the old, the yearned-for, sleep 
Under the graves we idly view : 

What then? We yet have hearts that leap 
And laugh, with pleasure’s giddy crew. 

Our morning light no shadow dims ; 
The blood is dancing in our veins ; 

We tread with light elastic limbs 


The glorious hills, the flower-gemmed plains : 


And so the quick years roil along 

On wheels that glitter as they go ; 
And Life is but a saucy song, 

A pastime, and a pleasant show, 
Through raptures of the nascent Spring 

And passionate joy of Summer hours, 
And Autumn’s fulness, — vanishing 

In barren Winter’s sleety showers. 


Till, all at once, Deatu standeth near ! 
Ah! what a wild resounding knell 
Clangs strangely on the affrighted ear 
When summoned for that last farewell ! 
“ Called :” to yield up our sentient life, — 
And mingle with the senseless clod ; 
Forsake the pleasure and the strife, — 
And rise prepared to meet our God. 
Oh! then what years we seem to need 
In lieu of moments that remain! 
What rushing thoughts, with torrent speed, 
Go coursing through the enfeebled brain ! 
What madness seem the things that grieved ; 
What sinful folly, half that smiled ; 
What easy good shows unachieved ; 
What quarrels still unreconciled ! 
How much we now would fain undo, — 
How much we feel we left undone ! 
Oh ! set once more the goal in view, 
And give us yst the race to run! 











In vain. Barth looms too faint and far ; 
Borne onward to the Eternal Throne, 
Life passes like a shooting star 
That crosses sether and is gone: 
While all unready and uncalm 
The troubled soul in fear is driven 
To seek, through broken prayer and psalm, 
Its half-relinquished hold on Heaven. 


Fall of the year, and of the leaf, — 
God’s wide-spread emblems of decay — 
Speak to us now, of joy and grief, 
The birthday and the dying day: 
Send us, — from every wood!and flower 
That bends resigned its fading head, — 
Thoughts of the inevitable hour, 
The bloom past by, the glory fled ! 
And God so curb our erring will 
That, whether late or early come 
Death’s summons, we may meet it still 
As one that only calls us home ! 
Called, not as truants wandering past, 
But labourers in a task assigned ; 
Who watch the sunset come at last 
And cheerful leave the day behind. _ 
Yea, leave the day, nor fear the night 


That shutteth close Life’s darkened door, — 


Knowing the gates of Heaven hold light 
That shall endure for ever more: 
Knowing the silence of the tomb 
Is but a pause of midnight sleep, 
Triumphant o’er whose transient gloom 
' Eternal day its reign shall keep. 


So may we, Mary, trustful wait, 

Like you, the glory of that dawn ; 
Nor dread the universal fate 

That shows the lesser light withdrawn : 
But meet Death gently, — as the true 

And solemn friend of suffering man, 
Whose certain coming was in view 

When first our round of days began: 
And bid him grant us but the time 

For pardons, and for fond farewells ; 
And then, — ring out the silver chime 

‘That holds Heaven’s echo in its bells ! 


Carotine Norton. 
— Maemillan’s Magazine. 
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